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THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND AND 
HER FAMILY, 


THE accompanying engraving is from a photo- 
graph, taken for Queen Victoria by a leading firm 
of photographers in London. It probably dates 
from a day or two before the marriage of the Prin- 
cess Royal; the Queen may naturally be supposed 
to have wished to preserve some record of her unit- 
ed family, which was then on the point of being 
separated. 

Nine children are represented in the picture, of 
whom three are known by name to the public. The 
eldest, the Princess Royal, is remembered by the 
fétes which accompanied her marriage to, Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia. From all that we 


J 


can learn, she is a good wife and a fond mother, 
and stands very well among the people of Berlin. 
It is said that she shocked the prejudices of some 
of the Court duennas, when she first went to Prus- 
sia, by showing herself capable of doing many use- 
ful things, and overseeing much household work 
which, at some continental courts, are deemed be- 
neath the attention of a royal princess. But it is 
said that when she was reminded of her dignity 
she cut short the remonstrances of her Prussian 
friends quite abruptly by telling them that her 
mother is not above taking care of her children 
and her household, and she proposed to follow the 
example. 

The Prince of Wales, who is to be the next King 


| of England if he lives, has “‘ come out”, within the 


= 


past twelvemonth. He has traveled through a 
large part of Europe, and has spent the winter in 
Rome, greatly to the disgust of a number of excel- 
lent Protestants, who are afraid that the air will 
convert him. We have conversed with a gentle- 
man who useil to meet him frequently at Rome. 


- He describes him as a well-bred, ingenuous young 


man, with hearty English appreciation of fun and 
frolic, and no apparent tendency to the vices which 
have disgraced so many of his family. He is trav- 
eling in company with a brother of Lord Elgin’s, 
Colonel Bruce, a very fashionable man, with the 
manners of a Frenchman, and no very great intel- 
lect, but. an excellent cicerone, no doubt. The 
Prince rather enjoyed occasional flashes of freedom 
from the Colonel’s society, and bore his part in the 


SS 


= 


well-known festivities of the Carnival as jovially 


as any plebeian. His confetti were showered with — 


unsparing hand, and gossip says that more than 
one fair Roman girl still treasures the bonbons 
which the Prince threw at her with a meaning 
glance. Ile was fond of visiting the studios, and 
showed good taste in becoming the purchaser of 
our countrywoman, Miss Hosmer’s, Puck.” 
together, the Prince made a good impression on his 
Roman acquaintance, and led them to hope that, 
when his turn comes to wear the crowf, he will 
wear it as worthily as his mother has done. 

Prince Alfred, of the Euryalus, is the midship- 
man of whom so much has lately been said, and in 
honor of whom so many officers and officials have 
—to borrow the Lounger’s expression—partaken of 
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PRINCESS ROYAL. PRINCESS. LOUISA. .’ 
PRINCE ARTEUE. HER MAJESTY, WITH THE INFANT PRINCESS’ BEATRICE, PRINCE LEOPOLD. PRINCE OF WALES. 


PRINOESS ALICE. 


- PRINCE ALFRED. THE PRINCE CONSORT. PRINCESS HELENA. 
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that delicious food, the toad. The toad repasts at 
Malta, Gibraltar, and elsewhere, are doubtless well 
remembered by our readers; it is a mercy that no 
indigestion or dyspepsia has followed them. The 


Queen, it is said, deeming the toad so popular .as -/- 


an article of diet among her people as to need no 
further encouragemeat;-has given orders that for 
the future, when loyal officers desire to eat it in 
connection with her son, the meal must be consumed 
in private; so there are to be no more feasts in 
honor of the boy sailor. Report says that he does 
his duty and keeps his watch as faithfully as any 
other officer; also, that he is learning his trade 
honestly. Let us hope so. There is no reason 
why a boy should not be able to learn seamanship 
simply because his mother to be a queen. 
If the race of toad-eaters will only let him alone, 
there is no reason. why Prince Alfred should not 
some day do credit to his country. 

The younger children are yet unknown to fame; 
their names will be found at the bottom of our en- 
graving. 

Of their parents there is happily very little to 
be said. As that country is the happiest and most 
prosperous whose history is the dullest and least 
eventful, so the monarch whose life affords no 
piquant materials for the biographer is sure to 
merit high praise. It is so of Queen Victoria. 
She has reigned over twenty years over one of the 
greatest kingdoms of the earth—in a country where 


' the press is as free as it is here, and where scandal 


is highly popular; and yet no one knows any thing 
of her private life except that she sets an example 
of quiet, behavior, motherly affection, and Christian 
virtue. Sie is followed by newsmongers from her 
palace at Windsor to her highland retreat in Scot- 
land, and to her marine villa at Osborne; but they 
tell us nothing except that she shows affection for 
her family, gives prompt audience to her Minis- 
ters, goes regularly to church (and is not particu- 


lar about the denomination of her minister, so he 


preach manfully and earnestly), and dispenses a 
gracious hospitality to foreigners. Of this latter 
trait our Captain’ Hartstene, who took the Resolute 
to England, bears grateful testimony. 

One or two peeps at that inner life which is— 
and ought to be—as sacred from the public gaze 
as that of any other lady, have been vouchsafed 
to the curious. 

That touching little romance in which the 
@ueen’s name was mentioned in connection with 
Lord Alfred Paget’s—twenty years ago and more 
—is yet remembered. They were both young; 
she gentle, tender, as susceptible as all right- 


- hearted girls of eighteen or nineteen; he hand- 


some, accomplished, chivalrous, high-bred, pas- 
sionately in love with her. Where it would have 
led had the affair happened before the days of Par- 
liamentary ascendency who shall say? She was 
(ueen of England—by courtesy mistress not only 
of herself but, of that great realm. And she sol- 
emnly vowed—so the story goes—that she loved 
Lord Alfred with all her heart, and him would 
have, or would die, like her predecessor Elizabeth 
It was all wrong, of course ; 


I’aget was a boy of whom nothing could be fore- 
seen. But she was Queen, and had she not a 
right to choose? Happily Lord Melbourne, be- 
fore whom the terrified ministers laid the case, 
was a wily courtier, a finished diplomatist, a sans- 
parei lady’s man, who had wheedled many a high 
dame outof even more than it was sought to de- 
prive the young Queen. He contrived—how we 
may never know—to separate the lovers, and to 
put six or seven thousand miles between them; 
‘then to press the suit which that good-looking but 
rather disengaged young man, Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Gotha, was only too ready to prefer. So the 
little romance ‘ended, and we dare say neither the 
(Jueen nor Lord Paget—who has as many children 
ly this time as her Majesty—think much of it; 
while Prince Albert—who is undoubtedly the right 
man in the right place—very probably remembers 
Lord Melbourne with a good deal of gratitude. 

Another glimpse of the royal interior was grant- 
el to the public at the time of the birth of the 
Princess Royal’s baby. We mentioned it in these 
pages. The Queen’s anxiety about her daughter 
was such that a telegraph line from Windsor to 
Berlin was that night kept disengaged for the pur- 
pose of transmitting the news. The Queen had 
retired, leaving word that the message must be 
hrought her the moment it reached the castle. 
Presently the message came, and a privileged at- 
tendant,; too excited to dwell upon formalities, 
burst open the door, and found the Queen on her 
knees, in tears, praying earnestly. Her thank- 
fulness, when she heard that all was well, coul 
not find expression in words. 

There is no royal family in the world so beloved 
bby their subjects, or so universally respected by 
foreigners, as the family whose portraits we now 
lay before our readers. In this country no-for- 
eigner would be received with such honor as the 
Prince of Wales, or any. member of his family. 
The Prince should certainly come, and observe.the 
working of Democratic institutions. 
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IS NATURALIZATION A FARCE? 


E showed. in a late number that the re- 
fusal of the Administration to protect 


naturalized citizens against compulsory enlist- 


ment in foreign armics rendered the naturali- 
zation law nugatory, and gave the lie to the 
principles which were asserted by Mr. Madison 
during the war of 1812, and more recently by 
Mr. Marcy in the case of Koszta. We have 
received from an obvious source at Washington 
the following reply to our remarks, which we 
print from respect for Mr. Cass: 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: | 
Wasuineton Crry, June 11, 1859. 

I have just permsed.an article in your issue of 
thisdlate styling American citizenship a farce, be- 
‘cause naturalized citizens will net be’ protected 
from forced enlistment if they return to their na- 
tive landin time of war. Allow me to correet you. 
General Cass, in his Le Clerc letter, simply lays 
down the law as recognized by all civilized nations. 
Under. it naturalized citizens will be as much pro- 
tected:as they ever have been by this Government. 
The Gonstitution and law knows no distinction be- 
tween native and naturalized citizens here, but 
when a4 foreigner returns to the land of his nativity 
he incurs responsibilities that his adopted country 
can not control and have no right to meddle with. 
The.case of the Iowa merchant may be a hard one 


-ih a eertain sense, but that same merchant, under 


the Prussian law, even though he be a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, may hold the rank of 
commander-in-chief of the Prussian army, because 
his government denies the right of expatriation. 
The same principle does not govern this case that 
you urge as the cause of the war of 1812. There 
the British Government sought to take men from 
under the very folds of our national flag; but here 
it is altogether different, for the naturalized citizen 


forsakes his adopted country and temporarily places 
himself under the protection ‘of his own country, 


and he does this voluntarily when he knows the 
risks he incurs. General Cass’s doctrine is the 
true one, and it will keep us out of many difficul- 
ties in future. Other governments have rights as 
well as our own, and especially in their own juris- 
diction ; and if we are to set up as reformers of the | 
law of nations, we must have a much larger army 
and navy than sve now possess, before we can con- 
vince the world that we are the only judges of law 
and the rights of the civilized world. Any other 
doctrine than this.would lead us into constant 
broils, and I venture to say you will not be able 
to find a naturalized citizen from Germany or Italy 
who does not manifest even here such active sym- 
pathy for his countrymen that he would gladly 
contribute material aid to insurgents who want to 
break down their governments with whom we are 
at peace. As neutrals we can not take any other 
safe course than that laid down by the Secretary. 


The statements of fact contained in the above 
will be news to most readers. ll histories of 
the war of 1812 state that the twenty-three Irish- 
men who were made prisoners at Queenstown 
and sent to England to be tried for treason were 
volunteers, and marched into Canada “ volun- 
tarily,” and ‘‘ knowing the risk they incurred.” 
Congress, ignorant of the refinements set forth 
by our correspondent, deemed them entitled to 
the protection of the United States, and passed 
an act (1813) authorizing the President to re- 
taliate upon British prisoners of war any indig- 
nities practiced upon them. Mr. Madison, un- 
like Mr. Cass, proceeded accordingly to retali- 
ate; and after a long controversy Great Britain 
abandoned her claim. Had the case occurred 
under the present Administration, it seems clear 
that the Irishmen would have been hanged. 
It was lucky for them that in their day Mr. 
Cass was a captain, and not a Secretary. 

It is news, also, that ‘‘ all civilized nations 
recognize” the Cass doctrine of letting their 
citizens shift for themselves when traveling 
abroad. The recent cases of the English en- 
gineers at Naples and the French sailors in 
Portugal do not altogether sustain this view; 
in both, in fact, the outraged citizens were am- 
ply and promptly avenged by their Govern- 
ments. ‘#*ranee and England, you see, are not 
so much @fraid of ‘‘ difficulties” as Mr. Cass. 
As tothe distinction drawn between native and 
naturalized citizens, that is an American inven- 
tion, and has.not occurred to foreign jurists. 
In Europe, naturalization produces the same 
legal. consequences as birth, as Mr. Cass and 
his apologist will discover by a careful study of 
Mr. Crémieux’s opinion on the subject on Lord 
Brougham’s application to become a French 
citizen. 

But, in truth, if the past policy of our Gov- 
ernment had been consistent with that of Mr. 
Cass, instead of being diametrically opposed to 
it, and if foreign Governments did refuse pro- 
tection to their subjects when abroad —which 
they do not—all this would make no sort of 
difference to the main question. The act of 
naturalization is a civil contract between an in- 
dividual anda state, by which the one renounces 
allegiance to his native country and swears al- 
legiance to the country he adopts, which, fn re- 
turn, guarantces to him that protection which 
is ‘the right of all her citizens. There is no 
»word in the law or in naturalization papers lim- 
‘iting ‘the ;protection or the allegiance. If it 
had been intended, as Mr. Cass pretends, that 
‘the United States should not be bound to pro- 
teet their maturalized citizens abroad, the law 
would have said so, and the formal document, 


| ‘by which a ‘foreigner is made a citizen would 


have expressly stated that it was only valid in 
this country. It states, on the contrary, in the 
plainest words, that on such a day, for such and 
such considerations, ‘‘the said applicant was 


admitted a citizen of the United States of Amer- 


ica.” No more—not a word of limitation to! 
this or that place. -Is there a court of law in 

the world which, if called upon to interpret this 

contract, would decide that it was only valid in 

certain localities, or that prior circumstances, 

of which the United States were cognizant at 

the time, could relieve them from fulfilling 

their part of it? 


dertaking he engages. 


We repeat what we said in our first article—_ 
there ismothing in thelaw or the-Constitution - 
to justify any distinction among citizens. A | 
4man.is a citizen, or he isnot. If heads not, he } 
incurs no obligations and acquires no rights. 


If.he is, he is bound to serve in the militia, to 
pay taxes, to serve on juries, to defend the coun- 
try at need, and to fulfill each and several the 
recognized obligations of citizenship; in return 
for which the conntry is bound.to protect him 
wherever he goes, and in whatseever lawful un- 
For the-nation to shirk - 
their part-of the bargain, after exacting from 
the citizen the fulfillment of his part, is a fraud. 
That ‘‘ Mr. Cass’s doctrine will keep us out 
of many difficulties” is highly probable. Cow- 
ardice is often safe. There were’many excel- 


‘lent persons who thought it absurd for the- 


United States to rush into war *# 1812 to pro- 
tect American ships from search; they, too, 
wanted to ‘“‘ keep out of difficulties.” Nay, not 
a few persons of Mr. Cass’s age and respecta- 
bility were very much opposed to ‘“‘ getfing into 
difficulties” with Great Britain about a paltry 
stamp tax, just before that great ‘‘ difficulty,” the 
Revolution. But they were outnumbered. It 
will besonow. Some day some new Secretary 
will take up the case of a naturalized citizen 
who shall have been outraged by a European 
monarch, and will build a great reputation by 
undoing Mr. Cass’s work. And in those days 
people will think of Mr. Cass as we do now of 
the Tories of the Revolution or the Blue Light 
Federalists of 1813. 


RAILROAD LIQUIDATION. 


Ir was foreseen, at the time of the crisis of 
1857, that not a few of our Northern railroad 
companies would be compelled to enter into 
liquidation, and would need to slough off a 
large portion of their indebtedness before they 
could pay profits. As they stood at that time, 
many of them were carrying a load of debt on 
which they could not expect to be able to pay 
interest; it was therefore a mere question of. 
time when they should seek relief at the hands 
of the sheriff. 

This time has come for several—among oth- 
ers, for a road whose name has become synony- 
mous throughout the North.and West with cor- 
ruption and mismanagement—we mean the ‘‘ La 
Crosse and Milwaukie. Railroad.” A few days 
since the trustee of the third mortgage bond- 
holders sold out this road, thus wiping off at a 
stroke all the original stock and a large amount 
of indebtedness of various kinds. ‘The enter- 
prise has since been reorganized under a new 
title, and started afresh, with only about six 
millions of debt on 200 miles of well-built road, 
and a very good title to a large quantity of 
land. Now the property, in its new shape, is 
pronounced safe, and likely to prove lucrative. 

We commend the example to other railroad 
enterprises which are struggling along, endeav- 
oring to pay interest on enormous loads of ac- 
cumulated debt, and sinking every day deeper 
into the mire. Such struggles are likely to 
prove unavailing in the end; forbearance on 
the part of creditors, and petitions for indul- 
gence on the part of debtor corporations, are 
generally injurious to both parties: The first 
offer of a bankrupt is always the’ best he will 
make; and the first default of a corporation is 


the one upon which the creditor should appeal’ 


to the law. Temporizing is fatal in nine cases 
out of ten. | 

The railroad interest of the North and ‘West 
is going through the process through which the 
railroads of Great Britain and of Massachusetts 
have passed. There are those who, seeing the 
suspension of dividends, and the steady decline 
in market values at the brokers’ ‘board, argue 
that the age of railway property;‘has passed, | 
and that it will all’be sacrificed. -This is an 
erroneous view. -.As compared with :the rail- 
roads of other parts of the world, ours‘have cost 
very litthe.money—+about @#e-sixth that of the 
English roads on the average; .and:as com- 
pared with. foreign roads, ours can calculate on 
a traffic unparalieled:elsewhere. ,Itiig:true that 
competing:lines:have’been freely’ built: in;:many 
States; butall the roads, with the help of:emi- 
gration, are building up,a‘local traffic »which, 
intthe course of time, will render them ‘fair 
property almost independgntly:ef through busi- 
ness. In a year or two, for igstance, ‘the: New 
York Central, the Michigan ‘Somthern,.and oth- 
erjgreat central lines, will be able to pay divi- 
dends ‘out-of their local business alone. All 
that is wanted to renovate our railroad inter- 
est, and: re public confidence .in the secu- 
rities whith represent it, is a trifle more com- 
tmon-<sense and rational harmony among the 
managers. As soon as the leading railroad 
managers agree among themselves to seek each 
his own profit rather than his neighbor's injury, 
the railroad interest—in which over a thousand 
millions of dollars are invested—will become 
as safe property as the banking interest. 

We have long thought that it would be a 
great thing for the railroads of the United 
States if concert of action and a common pol- 
icy were established and maintained among 
them by means of a central organization. Pe- 
riodical conventions of railway managers, at 
which a frank interchange of views might take 


place, and sound principles of railway policy 
be ventilated, would undoubtedly tend to dimin- 
ish the-chances of such reckless competition as 
wwe have this spring witnessed. The establish- 
ment of a-Central Committee, with power to 
hear all charges of tnfair dealing between road 
and road, and adjudicate upon each case, would 
enable the general body to enforce any tariffs 
which it might be deemed proper to adopt, by 
cutting off any offending road from its connec- 
tions; for the nature of our Northern country 
is such that every road which we have is more 
or less dependent upon its connections for busi- 
ness. Were a concert of action established, and 
all the roads organized into one controlling 
body, nothing could be easier than to enforce 
discipline among them, and to compel obedi- 
ence to the laws of the organization. 

Events will probably soon suggest the neces- 
sity of some such arrangement as we propose. 
Railway fights, such as have taken place in the 
North this spring, are fatal to the roads, and 
really benefit no one—not even shippers, who 
know to their cost the mischief wrought by sud- 
den reductions and as sudden augmentations 
of fares. What business requires of railroads 
is speed, safety, and fair and uniform rates of 
fare. The shortest way of securing these req-. 
uisites would seem to be through the establish- 
ment of a general organization of all the rail- 
road companies. 


LOST CHILDREN. 


Ont: day last week the writer was passing 
througr Beekman Street on his way to the Park. 
His attention was attracted by two little children, 
apparentiy about three years old, who, hand in 
hand, were walking hurriedly along, and crying 
bitterly. Several persons stopped and spoke to 
them ; but all, with an expression of pity, and yet 
with an air which seemed to say that ‘‘it wasn’t 
their business, and they couldn’t help it,’ passed 
on. 

Presently the writer overtook the children. 
They were rather neatly dressed, but dusty ; their 


faces were red and swollen with crying and the 


heat, which was very oppressive. One of them 
tottered in her gait, and would have fallen fre- 
quently, but for the protecting hand of her com- 
panion. Both looked dreadfully frightened. 

‘* What is the matter?” asked the writer. 

No answer, but more sobs. 

‘* Where are you going, children ?”’ 

‘‘ Home!” sobbed the stronger of the pair. 

‘* Where is your home ?” 

‘Don’t know!” And at this sad confession the 
babies cried as if their little hearts would break. 

‘* Where have you been?” 

** Don’t know.” 

‘* Where do you live ?” 

** Don’t know.” 

‘* What is your name ?” . 

One of the two uttered a sound which resembled 
Quin; but even if the word had been distinctly 
uttered the mere name Quin would have afforded 
but little information, the family of Quins being 
large, as every one knows, and there being unhap- 
‘pily no law obliging all the Quins to get into the - 
Directory. 

By this time the writer, who is a dull person 
and slow of comprehension, had made up his mind 
that these were two LOST CHILDREN—anot precisely 
babes'in the wood, but very little better off than 
those famous characters in juvenile history. 

By this time, too, there had gathered round the 
group:#everal personages of both sexes ; some im- 


by:enriosity and sympathy for the crying 


yothers evidently viewing the writer’s 
commerce with the children with a suspicious eye, 
ana mately but emphatically charging him with 


infants 


the cause of their sorrow. These latter per- 


g@ons \were naturally confirmed in their antipathy 
to. the writer by the circumstance that he wore an 
eye-giass, which offending instrument attracted 
many hostile. glances and even severe remarks. 
Happily by this time the party thus composed © 
stood ‘mearly opposite the.Station-house; toward 
whichthaven of refuge.the writer, conscious of vir- 
tuous intents, incontinently proceeded with a baby 
under each arm. 
The’Captain heard the story with official com- 
posure, and simply replying “All right !’’ ushered 
the lost:¢hildren into an inner room, where they 
rested their wearyilittle hot feet, and eagerly drank 
a glass ofwater. .The Captain is a busy man, and 
does-mot waste words. His decided “ All right!” 
closed the subject so far as the writer was con- 
cerned 


‘But a small entry having been made in a sort 
of day-book ‘to the effect that ‘‘two lost children 
were brouglit in by a citizen at 12.10 p.m.,” the 

ice.telegraph was brought into requisition, and 
at 12.15 P.at. every police-station throughout this 
great ¢ity knew that two little children, whose age 


.and appearance were briefly described, were await- 


ing recognition at the police head-quarters in Beck- 


cman: Street. 


At 12.20 r.M. the intelligence was conveyed to 
the mother, who was over a mile away, and whose 
state of mind can be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. 

At 12.30 p.m. they were in her arms. | 

The little creatures had wandered a mile away 
from home. But for the police telegraph and the 


admirable system at present adopted, who knows 


whether their mother would ever have seen them 


again ? 

It is not generally known that scores of children 
are lost every day, and returned to their parents 
by the aid of the police. On holidays, when fa- 
thers and mothers sometimes forget to watch the 
younger members of their families, there have been 
as many as a hundred children “awaiting recog- 
nition” at the various city station-houses. The 
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rule is, that all ‘lost children” are kept at the sta- 
tion-houses till eight or nine at night, in the hope 
that their relatives will claim them; each station 
being apprised by telegraph of the foundlings in 
custody at all the others. If by 8 or 9 P.M. they 
are still unclaimed, they are sent to the alms-house. 
But the working of the system is now so well un- 
derstood that a mother no sooner misses a child 
than she hastens to the nearest station, and waits 
fur news, which almost always arrives before the 
close of the day. 


MRS. EATON AND GENERAL 
JACKSON. | 


Tue recent marriage of Mrs. Margaret L. Eaton, 
wife of General John H. Eaton, Secretary of War 
under President Jackson, with Sefior St. Antonio 
Buehignani, a dancing-master, nearly forty years 
the lady’s junior, suggests some queer reminis- 
cences, which, but for this just brought about and 
happy conjunction, might have been consigned to 
oblivion. It is well known that at the time Gen- 
eral Jackson assumed the duties of Chief Magis- 
trate he was intensely suffering from the slanders 
that his political opponents had heaped upon his 
wife, whose memory, even to the last moment of 
his life, he cherished with the liveliest affection. 
Mrs. Eaton, who had been previously married to 
a purser in the navy named Timberlake, was un- 
happy in having severe remarks made upon her 
conduct, no doubt entirely without foundation. 
While laboring under this disadvantage she came 
in contact with “Old Hickory,” and had tact 
enough to engage his active sympathies. Through 
her influence (and her husband’s admitted abili- 
ties) General Eaton was appointed to a place in the 
Cabinet, and the lady became soon after a sort of 
semi-official lady of the White House. Her influ- 
ence finally became supreme; and, of course, cre- 
ated a host of enemies. The old General became 


her partisan, and he went so far as to make it a | 


‘* party measure” that Mrs. Eaton should receive 
the most marked attention from all who came to 
the White House, and more especially from those 
viho were dependent on him for office. Asa gen- 
eral thing the wives of the members of the Cab- 


‘inet, who were especially expected to treat Mrs. 


Eaton with attention, performed their allotted task 


' with apparent sincerity at least, but Mrs. Calhoun 


would not and did not conform to the “‘ usage ;” 
and from this little incident arose circumstances 
which finally broke up the General’s Cabinet, 
drove Mr. Calhoun into the Opposition, and abso- 
lutely changed the political character of the Dem- 
ocratic party. The old General, after he retired to 
the Hermitage, once remarked that he found beat- 
ing the British at New Orleans a much easier task 
than trying to make ladies agree who had determ- 
ined they would quarrel; and he concluded this 
very natural criticism with the illustration that 
a child could take a horse to water, but that a 
whole regiment of men could not make the horse 
drink. The story, however, which we desire to 
relate, connected with the ** old General” and Mrs. 
Eaton, wil. oc read we believe with interest, it is 
so characteristic of the energy and promptness of 
the old hero. 

In the height of Mrs. Eaton’s White House pop- 
ularity the attacks made upon her brought about 
a sévere sickness, and she was supposed finally to 
be in a critical state. In the midst of this peril 
one of the servants rushed into the General’s sit- 
ting-room, and, with considerable excitement, an- 
nounced to him “ that unless Mrs. Eaton could in- 
stantly have some warm bricks to apply to her feet 
she might possibly die.”” The General, who was 
at the moment sitting with his feet over the fire- 
place, enjoying at the same time a corn-cob pipe 
and a hickory fire, jumped upon his feet, and with 
tones of terrible energy commanded the servant to 
bring himanaxe. The order was instantly obeyed ; 
when, raising the weapon over his head, by three 
or four well-directed blows he sent the red-hot 
bricks in the jambs of the fire-place whirling on 
the hearth. This accomplished, he ordered the serv- 
ant—who had gazed on the whole proceeding with 
undisguised alarm—*“‘to take the hot bricks up to 
Mrs. Eaton’s room, and then see that a mason was 
sent for to mend the chimney-back!”” The serv- 
ant retreated, bearing the desired bricks, and the 
old General quietly resumed his pipe, the grim ex- 
pression called forth by his unexpected exercise 
gradually fading away under the influence of the 
curling smoke. It is no wonder that a man who 


- thus stood up to those he called his friends, and 


who knew so well how to serve them, should have 
been the popular idol of the people. 


THE LOUNGER. 


THE GUILTY PUBLIC. 


It is a part of the hard duty of those of us who 
are ‘‘ gentlemen of the press” to belabor the Public 
incessantly. Forthe Public is the most impractica- 
ble of monsters. The Public is but another name 
for Whim. The Public goes and comes, likes and dis- 
likes, without the slightest regard to expectation or 
propriety, or the abstract claims of the objects that 
appeal to it. The Public buys every morning the 
delicate sarcasm, the withering objurgation,. the 
serious argument and reproach which we gentle- 
men of the press shower upon it. The Public buys 
it cheerfully ; and if the abuse be spicy, it reads 
it before passing on to the next paragraph. The 


_ Public is the John Bull of Punch—greatly amused 


by its own ridiculous likeness. 

And we gentlemen of the press take the short- 
comings’ of the Public so deeply to heart! ’Tis 
touching ! 

The last outrage for which we have to take out 
our bludgeons of satire and reproach, and proceed 
to thwack the universal offender, is operatic in its 
nature. In truth, the offense often is operatic, It 
is the melancholy duty of us gentlemen of the press 


who are admitted to the opera for nothing constant- 
ly to rebuke the absence of those who must’ pay 
eight or twelve shillings to enjoy the same privi- 
lege. 

In the present case, for instance, it is in vain 
that it is the height of June—it is nothing that the 
heat is wilting—it is of no account that there has 
been a great deal of opera: why didn’t the Public 
go to hear Madame la Comtesse? 

Consider the object for which she sang. It was 
a noble charity. It was a charity which appeals 
so strongly to general sympathy, of so radical 
and Christian a benevolence that how many names 
of eminence were attached to the advertisement ; 
and every one of those names, of course, stood for 
security against failure, every one of them repre- 
sented at least a hundred tickets. 

And the house was comparatively empty. The 
Public did not come. Instead of a benefit to the 
Woman’s Hospital, it was a loss of eight hundred 
dollars to the manager of the opera. 

There is one moral, at least, which we gentle- 
men of the press are compelled to draw—namely, 
that the names which may be attached to an adver- 
tisement of this kind—the names that earnestly 
solicit Dr. Doldrum to repeat his discourse upon 
Fossil Humbugs—the names that commend a spe- 
cial theatrical or musical performance in aid of 
some charity or mission, stand, first, for those who 
wished to get rid of an annoying application— 
second, for those who signed because others of re- 

pute signed—third, for those who wished to asso- 
ciate themselves with some literary, scientific, or 
charitable movement, without knowing or caring 
any thing about it—and, fourth, for those who will 
not go to the lecture, concert, or opera, nor take 
tickets to sell to their friends ; nor mention the mat- 
ter; norin any way further the object. 

Moral number two is that the Public has discov- 
ered all this, and carefully abstains from all per- 
formances so advertised. 


IN RE TROWSERS. 


Tue Lounger spoke in the spring, soon after its 
arrival, of Powers’s colossal bronze statue of Daniel 
Webster purchased by a hundred Boston gentle- 
men.. The first one was lost at sea. The second 
arrived, and has been exposed to public animadver- 
sion, since the middle of February last, in the ves- 
tibule of the Atheneum Gallery in Boston. Pub- 
lic opinion has condemned it without distinction 
of party. Even the committee of one hundred, 
who were all friends of Mr. Webster, can not agree 
that they are pleased with the work ;_ and at a late 
meeting to consider whether the statue should be 
erected within the State House grounds, as the 
Legislature had allowed, it was resolved that it 
should not be so erected. 

Theeloquent author of the Mount Vernon Papers 
protested against this action. He made an inter- 
esting speech, giving details of the personal ap- 
pearance of Mr. Webster at various times, quoting 
letters from his friends, from Mr. Ames, who had 
painted him, from Mr. Fletcher Webster, his son, 
and finally appealed to his own long and personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Webster, to prove that the 
statue was a good likeness. 

The fasces upon which the hand is resting, he 
did not defend. But he stood by the body itself, 
and the bronze trowsers, which have been compared 
to every thing under heaven but human garments, 
as they are known to experience, the speaker de- 
fended by appealing to the appearance of his own 
trowsers in a full length photograph made of him 
by Mr. Brady, of New York, in which the inex- 
pressibles, although they had been worn for several 
weeks, were not recognized by members of his fam- 
ily who had been constantly in their presence. 

Even this was not enough for the.committee, 
and in fact the argument is a little halting ; for the 
object of a memorial statue or picture is to repre- 
sent persons and things as they looked. If, then, 
the -photographic trowsers do not appear to the 
spectator as the garments appeared in nature, na- 
ture can not justly be reproved. The average 
Bostonian of the nineteenth century is certainly 
competent to decide what does or does not resem- 
ble the human trowser. If acertain fabrication in 
bronze does not present that appearance, how is it 
made more like by the suggestion that certain other 
trowsers in a photograph are not recognized by 
their most familiar friends ? 

The argument was audacious, but it was not 
satisfactory. The committee declined to take the 
view of the trowsers urged by their president, who 
thereupon resigned. 

Now the head of this statue is a réproduction of 
Powers’s celebrated bust of Webster, with which 
nobody has ever quarreled. The difficulty lies in 
the trowsers. -Might it not be surmounted by or- 
dering a new pair? 


OF HOOPS AND MANNERS. 


- Toe Lounger calls attention to the following 
communication : | 3 

‘‘Mr. Blushly presents his compliments to the 
Lounger, and begs to inform him that on Tuesday 
last, as he was coming down Broadway, he called 
an omnibus, which seemed to him, as it approach- 
ed, to contain several ladies. Judge how disap- 
pointed he was, upon entering, to discover that he 
had made a serious mistake. He found that there 
were four persons uponeach seat, but that all the 
seats were occupied either by persons or skirts. 
The appearance of ladies was a delusion. Looking 
about for a moment, and expecting some skirt to 
move, he was again disappointed, for they remain- 
ed firmly planted, while the persons gazed out of 
the window. Mr. Blushly could not seat himself 
upon the skirts; to raise them so as to secure a 
seat upon the bench was difficult and awkward; 
and while he stood hesitating, a sudden lurch of 
the omnibus threw him head-first against one of the 
skirts, sadly disarranging it ; upon which the lady 
who sat nearest to it, and who seemed to be pecu- 
liarly attached to it, scowled, and said, audibly, 
‘What ill manners!’, Mr. Blushly presents his 


compliments to the Lounger, and begs to knew 
whose manners were ill.” 

THE POPE AS KING. 


Tue present war involves the settlement of the 
Italian question at large; and a very knotty point 
of that question is the condition of the Roman 
States, of which the Pope is king. M. Edmond - 
About, the author of ‘* Tolla,”’ and of other works, 
has just published a book, called ‘‘ The Roman 
Question,” which was commenced in a Paris paper 
as a feuilleton ; stopped at the request of the Pope’s 
nuncio in Paris; collected, condensed, and issued 
as a book in Brussels; circulated and read in Paris 
until it was seized and prohibited ; and now sought 
and read with a hundred-fold avidity. 


This persecution convicts the work of telling the | 


truth. Governments do not criminally pursue ev- 
ident slanders and falsehoods. 

A correspondent of the Tribune describes the 
scope of the work, and calls it the finest combina- 
tion of wit and good sense in political writing since 
Sydney Smith. M. About is a good Catholic, a 
loyal subject of Louis Napoleon, and a hater of so- 
cialism} but he can not praise the condition of the 
Papal States. He begins by a paragraph of ex- 
quisite satire: . 

“The Roman Catholic Church, which I respect 
sincerely, is composed of 139,000,000 individuals, 
without eounting the little Mortara. It is govern- 
ed by seventy cardinals, or princes of the Church, 
in memory of the twelve apostles. The cardinals 
are appointed by the Pope; the lope is appointed 
by the cardinals. From the moment of his election 
he becomes infallible, and the temporal ruler of 
3,124,668 human beings who complain bitterly.” 

Proceeding to inquire into the reasons of this 
complaint, he finds that there are four violent 
deaths per day, or in that proportion, in the Papal 
States; that an assassin is safe if he can reach a 
church, a hospital, or a convent—unless his crime 
have been committed upon a priest or religious 
person of any kind, in which case the law con- 
trives to catch him. In seven years there have 
been 60 capital executions at Ancona, and 180 at 
Bologna. | 

M. About’s statements, in respect of the general 
condition of the country, will be confirmed by the 
experience of every traveler who remembers the 
universal shiftlessness, ignorance, degradation, and 
clerical vagabondage which prevail in that region. 
The people are indolent by nature, says About, with 
sly sarcasm, although 21,415 monks exhort them 
to labor. There.is this number of monks alone. 
In the year 1845 the number of secular clergy was 
estimated at 35,000, and nuns at 8000. This heavy 
proportion of clergy is to about three millions of 
people. The United States have about 28,000,000 
of people, and 35,000 or 40,000 regular clergymen. 

M. About gives also a sketch of the present pa- 
pal Secretary of State, Antonelli, of whom there 
was a portrait in the IVeekly some time since. He 
is the real soveréign of the States, and his rule is 
hard and despotic. 

This political condition of the Roman States will 
unquestionably be carefully considered when the 
settlement of the great question is made. As a 
temporal ruler, although spiritually infallible, the 
Roman Church, of course, regards the Pope as it 
would any other king. It is not held that the 
Pope has an ear for music, or a fine taste in colors, 
because he is spiritually infallible ; nor is it neces- 
sary to suppose him able to govern a temporal 
kingdom. ‘The present condition of the Roman 
States convicts the papal-king of incapacity. The 
congress to settle the war can hardly fail to relieve 
him of duties that he can not perform. It certain- 
ly ought not. 


— 


TWEEDLE DUM AND TWEEDLE 

In May we had our anniversaries, 0 happy time! 
Eloquence was as copious as Croton water. Char- 
ity as abundant as strawberries in January.. 
Among the rest there was the Woman’s Rights 
Convention, of which there has been a picture in 
the Weekly. Several wise and witty, serious and 
heroic things were said there both by men and wo- 
men. The audience took their part in the proceed- 
ings by shouting and hissing. They did not like 
it. Some men in the gallerics, on the ground that 
the women were not well-behaved, did not strike 
them, but merely pelted them with insulting epi- 
thets. The women were saying that they thought 
they ought to have an equal chance with men in 
every direction in which they had capacity. 

It is an argument upon which the Lounger does 
not here enter. 

We gentlemen of the press criticised the conven- 
tion variously. Some of us sneered, some of us 
laughed lightly, some of us commented seriously, 
some of us said that if hens wanted to crow they 
might crow. 

This was tweedle dum. 

Our reports and comments were hardly printed 
when we read in the foreign news that the Empress 
Eugenie—late Signorina Montijo—had made a 
speech in her cabinet council, and soon after that 
the Queen Victoria had opened Parliament with 
her usual speech.* 

In vain has an expectant Lounger looked to see 
choice epithets tossed at these two women. In 
vain has he waited to hear that the British cow 
had been lowing and the Gallic hen crowing. It 
is not stated that the peers of France snickered 
aloud as the Empress spoke, nor that the gentle- 
men of England thought their Queen indecent for 
speaking in public. We gentlemen of the press 
have recorded the facts with unction, and with all 
the picturesque details, among our interesting for- 
eicn news—not a shrug of indecency, not a hint 
of hens. 

Dear tweedle dee. . 


— 


SHAKING HANDS. 


Mr. Smitn O'BRIEN, before he left us, told us 
that we shook hands too much. Major Jack Down- 


* She did it by commission this year: she usually does 
it in person. 


ing relates that during taose progresses of Gencral 


respect, made him a Doctor of Laws—he, the 
Major, often turned tc and $hook hands vigorously 
for the General with his fellow-citizens, 

It is undoubtedly true. We: do shake hands a 
good deal, and we are nervous because Englishmen 
laugh at us for it. But in Germany and Italy 
people kiss also! Men at meeting and parting. 
mingle their mustaches. What is to be done? 
Dr. O’Brien indicated the existence of the disease 
but not the remedy. ’ 


Jackson, iw one of whict Harvard University, with 
_ a just sense of his schciarship and of its own self- 


And after all, is it so bad? Ifa great man— _ 


General Walker, or Mohammed Pasha—or Mr. 


O’Brien, himself—have a reception in the Govern- - 


or’s room, it must be tiresome to shake five or six 
thousand hands. But that is exceptional, if you 
think of it. Most of us hardly have more than six 
or eight hands to shake during the day, and as we 
have several hours to do it in, as it is a sign“of 
good feeling, as a man is apt to behave better with 
one with whom he has*crossed palms, as it estab- 
lishes a kind of magnetism among us, suppose that, 


now Mr. O’Brien has gone, we continue to shake 


hands. 


— 
— 


THOUGHTS UPON HUMBUG. 


Amone the pretty sights at an opera is the toss- 
ing of flowers upon the stage for the singers. In 
Italy a dove is sometimes loosed from the upper~ 
boxes and flutters across the house to the hand of 
the Prima Donna, bearing a song of felicitation, 
not in his mouth, but under his wing. The house 
is simultaneously showered with printed copies of 
the song. Peradventure, the cantatrice is called 
out fifteen times—as Grisi was in the palmy days 
of the ‘‘ Puritani” in Paris—or the composer thirty 
times—as Verdiwas in Florence. Haplya golden 
crown is presented, or jewels in some dainty guise ; 
but in any event, all is applause, enthusiasm, and 
joy. 

The dove dodge—if so irreverent a term may be 
used—was produced in this country at the début 
of Parodi in ‘“‘ Norma” at the Astor Place opera- 
house—there was some semblance of a crown, too, 
at the Academy, for Madame La Grange, we be- 
lieve, upon occasion of her fifteenth last appear- 
ance and farewell to America. But the offering 
of flowers is incessant, so incessant that a Loung- 
er has been sometimes tempted to observe whence 
they came. | 

Some evening at the Academy—say an evening 
when Piccolomini is going to sing Zerlina for the 
last time—as you sit comfortably in the parquette, 
look at the various gentlemen in colored clothes, 


having a general resemblance to scene-shifters, 


who hardly look as if they could often afford the 
inevitable dollar, and who uniformly stand in the 
side aisles near the stage. When Zerlina is about 
coming on in the féte-scene, mark your men, and 
see how they seem to be preparing for action. 
Watch them carefully, and as she bounds on in 
light-hearted joy and pretty Swiss skirt, if the ap- 
plause, to which they forcibly contribute, is really 
hearty, see how a few of them let fly bouquets—see 
how swectly the Prima Donna smilés—how archly 
she bows—and, when her song is over, how the 
flowers fall again, and from the same hands. 

And how they continue to fall through the op- 
era. | 

And how they are the same flowers! 

It all belongs to the mystery of management— 
to the system of advertising which heralds the stars 
so eloquently that the wax tapers, when they ap- 
pear, are a profound disappointment. The enthu- 
siasm is provided by the management. The flow- 
ers are reckoned in the expenses. They are a part 
of the corps. So many men upon the stage to sing 
—so many in the house to be enthusiastic and fling 
flowers." 

The good old belabored and behumbugged Pub- 


lic sits sparsely about the house—knows all abéut - 
it—has paid its dollar—is a little bored—and takes ~ 


up the paper in the morning to see itself reproach. 
ed for not supporting the Opera. 

Humbug is no more necessary at the corner of 
Fourteenth Street and Irving Place, in the Opera 
House, than it is at the corner of Chambers Street 
and Broadway, in Stewart’s. When munagers have 
learned that, they will not issue cards and appeals 
to the unfortunate Public. The Public has always 
the same answer to all such cards: ‘‘ You asked 
me to a dish of young green peas, and they were 
old, hard, and mealy. Next time when you offer 
fresh eggs, I shall know they are addled.” 


THE LOUNGER’S LETTER-BOX. 


—A correspondent, who desires that neither his initials 
nor the place of his residénce shall be published, sends 
the Lounger’s old friend the Easy Chair of Harper's 
Magazine, who has handed it to the Lounger that the 


author may sooner hear from it, a little poem, of which 


he says, and may every correspondent of every periodical 
have the same good sense, “‘If after two numbers i do 
not see my offering in print, I shall conclude that your 
good judgment is against it, and that will content me." 


—A Reaper, Pomona, Tennessee, is sorry that the 
Lounger-should put ‘‘infamous stuff” in his columns. 
But then a reader should consider how difficult it is to 
obtain ** poets better quallified,” as he calls some imag- 
inary singers. Wouldn't one I sufficiently qualify quali- 
fied with linguals, in Pomona, Tennessee? 


—Vox Porvutt, Salem, Massachusetts, may be very 


sure that whenever any author is a person of sufficient 
general interest to justify a portrait and a biography, it 
will not fail to appear in-the pictorial history of the 
times which Harper's Weekly is intended to be. 


—G. 8. II., Dubuque, Iowa. Mrs. Caroline Norton is 
the author of ‘* Allan Percy,” and Clarence Cook of “* Ot- 
tilia,” in Putnam for Kebruary, 1555. 


—Puiro, Charleston, South Carolina. Gun-cotton is 
cotton chemically prepared so as to have an extraordi- 
nary explosive power. The patent was recorded in En- 
gland in 1847, and it was then estimated that three parts 
of the best gun-cotton were equal in force to eight parts 
of Tower-proof gunpowder. It has been used in blast- 
ing, in England, and gives no smoke. It explodes at 
temperature of 350° to 400°. 
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COLLISION BETWEEN THE STEAMSHIP “EDINBURGH” AND ) AN ICEBERG, 180 MILES FROM NEWFOUNDLAND, ON JUNE 6, 1859, 
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ACCIDENT TO THE STEAMSHIP 
EDINBURGH.” 


WE give on the preceding page an engraving 
of the collision of the steamship Edinburgh with 
an iceberg, which took place on June 6, 180 miles 
east of Si. Johns, Newfoundland. The iceberg 
was first discovered directly ahead of the ship, be- 
ing in lat. 47° 40,, long. 48° 20’. The helm was 
put hard aport, and she passed close alongside 
without touching the part above water, but struck 
under water a little abaft the port bow, and stove 


in-one of her forward plates, through which the | 


water rushed. 

The engiies were stopped and backed, but the 

ship had passed the iceberg before her way was 
stopped. The two foremost compartments filled 
almost immediately with water. The pumps were 
quickly set going, and sails and bedding lowered 
over into the boats. All the male passengers as- 
sisted the crew in working the pumps and bailing. 
There was a dense fog all day Monday and Mon- 
day night with rain—wind fresh, but sea smooth. 
At noon of ‘Tuesday an observation was taken for 
the first time for three days, and the ship was 
fyund to be in lat. 47° 41' N., long. 50° 29° W.— 
distance from St. Johns 47 miles. 
- At — she made the land, all hands working 
vigorously at the pumps, and bailing, to keep the 
ship from sinking. The water was only kept from 
flowing into the other compartments by their in- 
cessant labor. 

The following letter is written by Mrs. Adclia 
B. Pollock to her husband in this city. Mrs. Pol- 
lock was a passenger on the Edinburgh, and was 
out on the deck at the time of the accident: 

“Sr. Jouns, N. F., June 7, 1859. 

‘My Dear Hvuspanp,—Since I parted from you I 
have passed through fearful peril, and never expected to 
see land again. We were steaming along last Monday at 
the rate of eleven miles an hour, through a dense fog. 
At about twenty minutes past eleven I-was on deck, look- 
ing over the stern ofthe vessel, and had just remarked 
to a fellow-passenger that the air seemed unusually cold 
and chilly. At that moment I turned around and a fear- 
ful scene met my view. Mountains of ice lay on the lee- 
side of the steamer. It was so foggy that we could not 
see fifty fect around us; and though the vessel's head 


was immediately turned we passed so near the iceberg . 


that I could have thrown an apple upon it. We said that 
it was a wonderfully narrow escape, and thought that we 
were safe, when suddenly there was a cry ‘The ship is 
sinking!"’ All the boats, eight in number, were cut loose, 
and furnished with blankets and provisions. We were 
about one hundred and seventy miles from land at the 
time. The passengers and crew were distributed in 
watches of two hours each, and thus worked for thirty 
hours. The women also worked, and among others I 
helped at the pumps for three hours without stopping. 
The captain was as calin as if nothing was the matter. 
We passed a dreadful night. Wewere all numbered for 
the boats, to which we were liable at any hour to be 
forced to enter. The rain came down in torrents, and 
the ship labored so we thought every moment that she 
would sink. At last, to our great relief, the day dawned, 
and at about eleven o'clock the fog, which had all the 
time continued, cleared away. The captain then took 


an observation, and found. we were about forty-seven » 


miles from land. ‘There were no more icebergs visible. 
About four o'clock our signals for a pilot were answered, 
and at seven o'clock we reached St. Johns." 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE. 


— 


rE quiet 

of Doctor Manette 
were in a quict street- 
corner not far from 


Soho Square. On the A 
afternoon of a certain Sy 
fine Sunday when the 


waves of four months 
had rolled over the trial for treason, and carried 


it, as to the public interest and memory, far out 
to sea, Mr. Jarvis Lorry walked along the sun- 
ny streets from Clerkenwell where he lived, on 
his way to dine with the Doctor. After several 
relapses into business absorption, Mr. Lorry had 
become the Doctor’s friend, and the quiet street- 
corner was the sunny part of his life. 

On this certain fine Sunday Mr. Lorry walk- 
ed toward Soho, early in the afternoon, for 
three reasons of habit. Firstly, because on 
fine Sundays he often walked out before din- 
ner with the Doctor and Lucie; secondly, be- 
cause on unfavorable Sundays he was accus- 
tomed to be with them as the family friend, 
talking, reading, looking out of window, and 
generally getting through the day; thirdly, be- 
cause he happened to have his own little shrewd 
doubts to solve, and knew how the ways of the 
Doctor’s household pointed to that time as a 
likely time for solving them. } 

A quainter corner than the corner where the 


Doctor lived was not to be found in London. 


There was no way through it, and the front 
windows of the Doctor’s lodgings commanded a 
pleasant little vista of street that had a con- 
genial air of retirement on it. There were few 
buildings then north of the Oxford road, and 


forest trees flourished, and wild flowers grew,. 


and the hawthorn .blossomed, in the now van- 
ished fields. As a consequence, country airs 
circulated in Soho with vigorous freedom, in- 
stead of languishing into the parish like stray 
paupers without a settlement; and there was 
many a° good south wall, not far off, on which 
the peaches ripened in their season, 

The summer light struck into the corner brill- 
iantly in the earlier part of the day; but when 
the streets grew hot the corner was in shadow, 
though not in shadow so remote but that you 
could see beyond it into a glare of brightness. 
It was a cool spot, staid but cheerful, a wonder- 
ful spot for echoes, and a very harbor from the 
raging streets. 

There ought to have been a tranquil bark in 
such an anchorage, and there was. The Doctor 
occupied two floors of a large still house, where 
several callings purported to be pursued by day, 
but whereof little was audible any day, and 
which was shunned by all of them at night. 
In a building at the back, attainable by a court- 
yard where a plane-tree rustled its green leaves, 
church-organs claimed to be made, and silver 
to be chased, and likewise gold to be beaten by 
some mysterious giant who had a golden arm 
starting out of tlh. wall of the front hall—as if 
he had beaten himself precious, and menaced a 
similar conversion of allvisitors. Very little of 
these trades, or of a lonely lodger rumored to 
live up stairs, or of a dim coach-trimming maker 
asserted to have a counting-house below, was 
ever heard or seen. Occasionally a stray work- 
man putting his coat on traversed the hall, or 
a stranger peered about there, or a distant clink 
wis heard across the court-yard, or a thump 
from the golden giant. These, however, were 
only the exceptions required to prove the rule 
that the sparrows in the plane-tree behind the 
house, and the echoes in the corner before it, 
had their own way from Sunday morning unto 
Saturday night. 

Doctor Manette received such patients here 
as his old reputation, and its revival in the float- 
ing whispers of his story, brought him. His 
scientific knowledge, and his vigilance and skill 
in conducting ingenious experiments, brought 
him otherwise into moderate request, and he 
carned as much as he wanted. 

These things were within Mr. Jarvis Lorry’s 
knowledge, thoughts, and notice, when he rai 
the door-bell of the tranqitil house in the cor- 
ner on the fine Sunday afternoon. 

‘¢ Doctor Manette at home ?” 

Expected home. 

‘*Miss Lucie at home?” 

Expected home. 

Miss Pross at home?” 

Possibly at home, but of a certainty impos- 
sible for handmaid to anticipate intentions of 
Miss Pross as to admission or denial of the 
fact. 

‘*As I am at home myself,” said Mr. Lorry, 
go up stairs.” 

Although the Doctor’s daughter had known 
nothing of the country of her birth, she appear- 
ed to have innately derived from it that ability 
to make much of little means, which is one of 
its most useful and most agreeable character- 
istics. Simple as the furniture was, it was set 
off by so many little adornments, of no value 
but for their taste and fancy, that its effect was 
delightful. The disposition of every thing. in 
the rooms, from the largest object to the least; 
the arrangement of colors, the elegant variety 
and contrast obtained by thrift in trifles, by deli- 
cate hands, clear eyes, and good sense, were at 
once so pleasant in themselves, and so express- 
ive of their originator, that, as Mr. Lorry stood 


‘looking about him, the very chairs and tables 


seemed to ask him, with something of that pe- 
culiar expression which he knew so well by this 
time, whether he approved ? 

There were three rooms on a floor, and the 
doors by which they communicated being put 
open that the air might pass freely through 
them all, Mr. Lorry, smilingly observant of that 
fanciful resemblance which he detected all 
around him, walked from one to another. The 
first was the best room, and in it were Lucie’s 
birds, and flowers, and books, and desk, and 
work-table, and box of water-colors; the sec- 
ond was the Doctor’s consulting-room, used also 
as the dining-room; the third, changingly speck- 
led by the rustle of the plane-tree in.the yard, 
was the Doctor’s bedroom—and there, in a cor- 
ner, stood the disused shoemaker’s bench and 
tray of tools, much as it had stood on the fifth 
floor of the dismal house by the wine-shop, in 
the suburb of Saint Antoine in Paris, 

“YT wonder,” said Mr, Lorry, pausing in his 
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MISS PROSS AND MR. LORRY. 


looking about, ‘‘ that he keeps that reminder of 
his sufferings by him!” 

‘* And why wonder at that?” was the abrupt 
inquiry that made him start. 

It proceeded from Miss Pross, the wild red 
woman, strong of hand, whose aequaintance 
he had first made at the Royal George Hotel 
at Dover, and had since improved. 

‘‘T should have thought—” Mr. Lorry began. 

“Pooh! You'd have thought!” said Miss 
Pross; and Mr. Lorry left off. 

‘“‘How do you do?” inquired that lady then 
—sharply, and yet as if to express that she bore 
him no malice. 

- *T am pretty well, I thank you,” answered 
Mr. Lorry, with meekness, ‘‘ how are you ?” 

‘¢ Nothing to boast of,” said Miss Pross. 

Indeed ?” | 

‘‘Ah! indeed!” said Miss Pross. ‘I am very 
much put out about my Ladybird.” 

Indeed ?” 

‘*For gracious sake say something else be- 
sides ‘indeed,’ or you'll fidget me to death,” 
said Miss Pross, whose character (dissociated 
from stature) was shortness. . 

‘¢ Really, then ?” said Mr. Lorry as an amend- 
ment. 

‘** Really is bad enough,” returned Miss Pross, 
‘but better. Yes, 1 am very much put out.” 

** May I ask the cause ?” 

‘*T don’t want dozens of people who are not 
at all worthy of Ladybird to come here looking 
after her,’’ said Miss Pross. 

** Do dozens come for that purpose ?” 

‘* Hundreds,”’ said Miss Pross. 

It was characteristic of this lady (as of : me 
other people before her time and since) chat 
whenever her original proposition was jues- 
tioned she exaggerated it. 

‘*Dear me!” said Mr. Lorry, as the safest 
remark he could think of. | 

‘‘T have lived with the darling—or he dar- 
ling has lived with me, and paid m for it; 
which she certainly should never have one, you 
may take your affidavit, if I could hav~ afforded 
to keep either myself or her for nothi.ag—since 
she was ten years old. And it’s really very 
hard,” said Miss Pross. 

Not seeing with precision what was very hard, 


‘Mr. Lorry shook his head ; using that important 


part of himself as a sort of fairy cloak that would 
fit any thing. 

‘¢ All sorts of people who are not in the least 
degree worthy of the pet are always turning 
up,” said Miss Pross. ‘‘ When you began it—” 

** J began it, Miss Pross?” 

‘*Pidn’t Who brought her father to 
life ?” | : 

If that.was beginning it—” said Mr. 
Lorry. 

‘+ It wasn’t ending it, I suppose? Isay when 
you began it, it was hard enough; not that I 
have any fault to find with Doctor Manette, ex- 
cept that he is not worthy of such a daughter, 
which is no imputation on him, for it was not 
to be expected that any body should be, under 
any circumstances. But it really is doubly and 
trebly hard to have crowds and multitudes of 
people turning up after him (I could have for- 
given him) to take Ladybird’s affections away 
from me.” 

Mr. Lorry knew Miss Pross to be very jealous, 
but he also knew her by this time to be, beneath 
the surface of her eccentricity, one of those un- 
selfish creatures—found only among women— 
who will, for pure love and admiration, bind 
themselves willing slaves, to youth when they 
have lost it, to beauty that they never had, to 
accomplishments that they were never fortunate 
cnough to gain, to bright hopes that never shone 
upon their own sombre lives. He knew enough 


of the world to know that there is nothing in it 
better than the faithful service of the heart; so 
rendered and so free from any mercenary taint, 
he had such an exalted respect for it, that, in 


the retributive arrangements made by his own 
mind—we all make such arrangements, more or 
less—he stationed Miss Pross much nearer to 
the lower Angels than many ladies immeasur- 
ably better got up both by Nature and Art, who 
had balances at ‘Tellson’s. 

‘* There never was, nor will be, but one man 
worthy of Ladybird,” said Miss Pross; ‘* and 
that was my brother Solomon, if he hadn’t made 
a mistake in life.” 1 

Here again: Mr. Lorry’s inquiries into Miss 
Pross’s personal history had established the fact 
that her brother Solomon was a L.eartless scoun- 
drel who had stripped her of every thing she 
possessed, as a stake to speculate with, and had 
abandoned her in her poverty for evermore, with 
no touch of compunction. 
of belief in Solomon (deducting a mere trifle for 
this slight mistake) was quite a serious matter 
with Mr. Lorry, and had its weight in his. good 
opinion of her. | 

‘* As we happen to be alone for the moment, 
and are both people of business,” he «aid, when 
they had got back to the drawin.-room, and 
had sat.down there in friendly * lations, “ let 
me ask you—does the Doctor in talking with 
Lucie, never refer to the shoemaking time 
yet ?” x 

‘¢ Never.” | 

‘¢ And yet keeps tha’ bench and those tools 
beside him ?” | 

‘“Ah!” returnc. Miss Pross, shaking her 
head. ‘But I don’t say he don’t refer to it 
within himself.” 

‘* Do you believe that he thinks of it much ?” 

said Miss Pross. 

“Do you imagine—” Mr. Lorry had begun, 
when Miss Pross took him up short with— 

‘“* Never imagine any thing. Have no imag- 
ination at all.” 

stand corrected... Do. you suppose—you 
go so far as to suppose, sometimes ?” 

Now and then,” said Miss Pross, 

‘** Do you suppose,” Mr. Lorry went on, with 
a laughing twinkle in his bright eye as it look- 
ed kindly at her, ‘*that Doctor Manette his 
any theory of his own, preserved through all 
those years, relative to the cause of his being so 


Miss Pross's fidelity 


oppressed; perhaps even to the name of his op-_ 


pressor ?” 

‘*T don’t suppose any thing about it but what 
Ladybird tells me.” 

“ And that is— ?” 

‘¢ That she thinks he has.” 

‘* Now don’t be angry at my asking all these 
questions; because I am a mere dull man of 
business, and you are a woman of busineéss.”’ 

‘¢ Dull?” Miss Pross inquired, with placidity, 

Rather wishing his modest adjective away, 
Mr. Lorry replied, ‘‘ No, no, no. Surely not. 
To return to business: Is it not remarkable 
that Doctor Manette, unquestionably. innocent 


_of any crime as we are well assured he is, 


should never touch upon that question? I will 
not say with me, though he had business rela- 
tions with me many years ago, and we are now 
intimate ; I wi'l.-°> with the fair daughter to 
whom he is so devotedly attached, and who is 
so devotedly attached to him? Believe me, 
Miss Pross, I don’t approach the topic with you 
out of curiosity, but out of zealous interest.” 

“Well! To the best of my understanding, 
and bad’s the best you'll tell me,” said Miss 
Pross, softened by the tone of the apology, “ he 
is afraid of the whole subject.” 

** Afraid ?” 

“It’s plain enough, I should think, why he 
may be. It’s a dreadful remembrance. Be- 
sides that, his loss of himself grew out of it. 
Not knowing how he lost himself, or how he 
recovered himself, he may never feel certain. of 
not losing himself again. That alone wouldn't 
make the subject pleasant, I should think.” 

It was a profounder remark than Mr. Lorry 
had looked for, * True,” said he, ‘and fearful 
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to reflect upon. Yet a doubt lurks in my mind, 
Miss Pross, whether it is good for Doctor Ma- 
nette to have that suppression always shut up 
within him. Indeed it is this doubt, and the 
uneasiness it sometimes causes me, that has led 
me to our present confidence.” 

‘¢Can’t be helped,” said Miss Pross, shaking 
her head. ‘‘'Touch that string, and he instant- 
ly changes for the worse. Better leave it alone. 
In short, must leave it alone, like or no ‘ike. 
Sometimes he gets up in the dead of the 
night, and will be heard by us overhead. there 
“walking up and down, walking up and down, in 
his room. Ladybird has learned to know then 
that his mind is walking up and down, walking 
up and down, in his old prison. She hurries to 
him, and they go on together, walking up and 
down, walking up and down, until he is com- 
posed. But he never says a word of the true 
reason of his restlessness to her, and she finds 
it best not to hint at itto him. In silence they 
go walking up and down together, walking up 
and down together, till her love and company 
have brought him to himself.” 

Notwithstanding Miss Pross’s denial of her 
own imagination, there was a perception of the 
-pain of being monotonously haunted by one sad 
idea, in her repetition of the phrase, walking 


up and down, which testified to her possessing | 


such a thing. 

The corner has been mentioned as a wonder- 
ful corner for echoes; it had begun to echo so 
resoundingly to the tread of coming feet that 
it seemed as though the very mention of that 
weary pacing to and fro had set it going. 

‘¢‘ Here they are!” said Miss Pross, rising to 
- break up-the conference; “and now we shall 
have hundreds of people pretty soon!” , . 

It was such a curious corner in its acoustical 
properties, such a peculiar Ear of a place, that 
as Mr. Lorry stood at the open window, looking 
for the father and daughter whose steps he 
heard, he fancied they would never approach. 
Not only would the echoes die away, as though 
the steps had gone, but echoes of other steps 
that never came would be heard in their stead, 
and would die away for good when they seemed 
close at hand. However, father and daughter 
did at last appear, and Miss Pross was ready at 
the street door to receive them. 

Miss Pross was a pleasant sight, albeit wild, 
and red, and grim, taking off her darling’s bon- 
net when she came up stairs, and touching it up 
with the ends of her handkerchief, and blowing 
the dust off it, and folding her mantle ready-for 
laying by, and smoothing her rich hair-with as 
much pride as she could possibly have taken in 


an her own hair if she had been the vainest and 


handsomest of women. Her darling was a 
pleasant sight too, embracing her and thanking 
her, and protesting against her taking so much 
trouble for her—which last she only dared to do 
playfully, or Miss Pross, sorely hurt, would have 
retired to her own chamber and cried. The 
Doctor was a pleasant sight too, looking on at 
them, and teijling Miss Pross how she spoiled 
Lucie, in accents and with eyes that had as 
much spoiling in them as Miss Pross had, and 
would have had more if it were possible. Mr. 
Lorry was a pleasant sight too, beaming at all 
this in his little wig, and thanking his bachelor 
stars for having lighted him in his declining 
years toa Home. But no Hundreds of people 
came to see the sights, and Mr. Lorry looked in 
_, Yain for the fulfillment of Miss Pross’s predic- 
tion. 

Dinner time, and still no Hundreds of people. 


In the arrangements of the little household Miss. 


Pross took charge of the lower regions, and al- 
ways acquitted herself marvelously. Her din- 
ners, of a very modest quality, were so well 
cooked, and so well served, and so neat in their 
contrivances, half English and half French, that 
nothing could be better. Miss Pross’s friend- 
ship being of the thoroughly practical kind, she 
had ravaged Soho and the adjacent provinces 
in search of impoverished French, who, tempted 
by shillings and half crowns, would impart culi- 
hary mysteries to her. From these decayed sons 
apd daughters of Gaul she had acquired such 
wonderful arts that the woman and girl who 
formed the staff of domestics regarded her as 
quite a Sorceress, or. Cinderella’s Godmother, 
who would send out for a fowl, a rabbit, a veg- 
etable or two from the garden, and change them 
into any thing she pleased. 

On Sundays Miss Pross dined at the Doctor’s 
table, but on other days persisted in taking her 
meals, at unknown periods, either in the lower 
regions,*or in her own room on the second floor 
—a blue chamber, to which no one but her La- 
dybird ever gained admittance. On this occa- 
sion Miss Pross, responding to Ladybird’s pleas- 
ant face and pleasant efforts to please her, un- 
bent exceedingly ; so the dinner was very pleas- 
ant too. 

It was an oppressive day, and after dinner 
Lucie proposed that the wine should be carried 
out under the plane-tree, and they should sit 
there in the air. <As every thing turned upon 
her and revolved about her, they went out un- 
der the plane-tree, and she carried the wine 
down for the special benefit of Mr. Lorry. She 
had installed herself some time before as Mr. 
Lorry’s cup-bearer; and while they sat under 
the plane-tree, talking, she kept his glass re- 
plenished. Mysterious backs and ends of houses 
peeped at them as they talked, and the plane- 
tree whispered to them in its own way above 
their heads. 

Still, the Hundreds of people did not present 
themselves. _Mr. Darnay presented himself 


while they were sitting under the plane-trce, 
but he was only One.. 

Doctor Manette received him kindly, and so- 
did Lucie. But Miss Pross suddenly became 
afflicted With a twitching in the head and body, 
and retired into the house. She was not unfre- 
quently the victim of this disorder, and she 


called it, in familiar conversation, “a fit of the 
jerks.” 

. The Doctor was in his best condition, and 
looked specially young and handsome. The re- 
semblance between him and Lucie was very 
strong at such times, and as they sat side by 
side, she leaning on his shoulder, and he rest- 
ing his arm on the back of her chair, it was very 
agreeable to trace the likeness. | 

He had been talking,-all day, on many sub- 

jects and with unusual vivacity. ‘‘ Pray, Doc- 
tor Manette,” said Mr. Darnay, as they sat un- 
der the-plane-tree—and he said it in the natu- 
ral pursuit of the topic in hand, which happen- 
ed to be the old buildings of London—“ have 
you seen mugh of the Tower?’ — 

Lucie and I have been there; but only cas- 
ually. We have seen enough of it to know that 
it teems with interest ; little more.”’ 

«‘ Thave been there, as you remember,” said 
Darnay, with a smile, though.reddening a little 
| ily, ‘‘in another character, and not in a 

character that gives facilities for seeing much 
of it. They told mea curious thing when I was 


‘¢ What was that?” Lucie asked. 

‘‘In making some alterations the workmen 
came upon an old dungeon which had been for 
many years built upand forgotten. Every stone 
of its inner wall was covered with inscriptions 
which had been carved by prisoners—dates, 
names, complaints, and prayers. Upon a corner 
stone in an angle of the wall one prisoner, who 


seemed to have gone to execution, had cut, as 


his last work, three letters. They were done 
with some very poor instrument, and hurriedly, 
with an unsteady hand. At first they were read 
as D. I. C.; but on being more carefully exam- 
ined the last letter was found to be G. There 
was no record or legend of any prisoner with 
those initials, and many fruitless guesses were 
made what the name could have been. At 
length it was suggested that the letters were not 
initials, but the complete word Dic. The floor 
was examined very carefully under the inscrip- 
tion, and in the earth, beneath a stone, or tile, 
or some fragment of paving, were found the 
ashes of a paper, mingled with the ashes of a 
small leathern case or bag. What the unknown 
prisoner had written will never be read, but he 
had written something, and hidden it away to 
keep it from the jailer.”’ 

‘‘My father!” exclaimed Lucie, ‘‘ you are 
ill!’ 
He had suddenly started up, with his hand to 
his head. His manner and his look quite terri- 
fied them all. 

‘No, my dear, not ill. There are large drops 
of rain falling, and they made me start. We 
had better goin.” 

He recovered himself almost instantly. Rain 
was really falling in large drops, and he showed 
the back of his hand with rain-drops onit. But 
he said not a single word in reference to the 
discovery that had been told of, and as they 
went into the house the business eye of Mr. 
Lorry either detected, or fancied it detected, on 
his face as it turned toward Charles Darnay, the 
same singular look that had been upon it when 
it turned toward him in, the passages of the 
Court-house. 

He recovered himself so quickly, however, that 
_ Mr. Lorry had doubts of his business eye. The 

arm of the golden giant in the hall was not more 

steady than he was when he stopped under it 
to remark to them that he was not yet proof 
against slight surprises (if he ever would be), 
and that the rain had startled him. 

Tea-time, and Miss Pross making tea, with 
ancther fit of the jerks upon her, and yet no 
Hurdreds of people. Mr. Carton had lounged 
in, t 1t he made only Two. 

The night was so very sultry that, although 
they sat with doors and windows open, they were 
overpowered by heat. When the tea-table was 
done with they all moved to one of the win- 
dows, 22d looked out into the heavy twilight. 
Lucie + tt by her father ; Darnay sat beside her; 
Carton :eaned against a window-curtain. The 
curtains were long and white, and some of the 
thunder-gusts that whirled into the corner 
caught them up to the ceiling, and waved them 
like spectral wings. 

‘¢'The rain-drops are still falling, large, heavy, 
and few,” said Doctor Manette. “It comes 
slowly.” 

‘** It comes surely,” said Carton. 

They spoke low, as people watching and wait- 
ing mostly do—as people in a dark room, watch- 
ing and waiting for Lightning, always do. 

‘There was a great hurry in the streets, of 
people speeding away to get shelter before the 
storm broke ; the wonderful corner for echoes 
resounded with the echoes of footsteps coming 
and going, yet not a footstep was there. 

‘‘A multitude of people, and yet a solitude !” 
said Darnay, when they had listened for a 
while. 

“Is it not impressive, Mr. Darnay ?”’ asked 
Lucie. ‘Sometimes I have sat here of an 
evening until I have fancied — but even the 
shade of a foolish fancy makes me shudder to- 
night, when all is so black and solemn.” 

‘‘Let us shudder too. We may know what 
it is ?” 

“Tt will seem nothing to you. Such whims 
are only impressive as we originate them, I 
think; they are not to be communicated. I 
have sometimes sat alone here of an evening, 
listening, until I have made the echoes out to 
be the echoes of all the footsteps that are com- 
ing by-and-by into our lives.” 

‘There is a great crowd coming one day into 
our lives, if that be so,” Sydney Carton 
in, in his moody way. 

The footsteps were incessant, and the hurry 
of them became more and more rapid. The 


fect; some, as it seemed, under the windows ; 


corner echoed and re-echoed with the tread of © 


some, as it seemed, in the room ; some coming, 
some going, some breaking off, some stopping 
altogether; all in the distant streets, and no 
one within sight. 4 

‘¢ Are all these footsteps destined to come to 
all of us, Miss Manette, or are we to divide 
them among us?” 

‘sT don’t know, Mr. Darnay; I told you it 
was a foolish fancy, but you asked for it. When 
I have yielded myself to it, I have been alone, 
and then I have imagined them the footsteps of 
the people who are to come into my life, and 
my father’s.” | 

‘¢T take them into mine !” said Carton. 
ask no questions and make no stipulations. 
There is a great crowd bearing down upon us, 
Miss Manette, and I see them!—by the Light- 
ning.” He added the last words, after there 
had been a vivid flash which had shown him 
lounging in the window. | . 

‘¢ And I hear them!” he added again, after a 
peal of thunder. ‘ Here they come, fast, fierce, 
and furious !” 

It was the rush and roar of rain that he typi- 
fied, and it stopped him, for no voice could be 
heard in it. A memorable storm of thunder 
and lightning broke with that sweep of water, 
and there was not a moment’s interval in crash, 
and fire, and rain, until after the moon rose at 
midnight. 

The great bell of Saint Paul’s was striking 
One in the cleared air, when Mr. Lorry, escort- 
ed by Jerry, high-booted and bearing a lantern, 
set forth on his return-passage to Clerkenwell. 
There were solitary patches of road on the way 
between Soho and Clerkenwell, and Mr. Lorry, 
mindful of footpads, always retained Jerry for 
this service: though it was usually performed a 
good two hours earlier. 

“What a nightit has been! Almost a night, 
Jerry,” said Mr. Lorry, ‘‘ to bring the dead out 
of their graves.”’ 
~ 7 never see the night myself, master—nor 


answered Jerry. 

**Good-night, Mr. Carton,” said the man of 
business—‘*‘ Good-night, Mr. Darnay. Shall we 
ever see such a night again, together!” 


Perhaps. Perhaps see the great crowd of 
people, with its rush androar, bearing down upo 
them, too. 
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Atrorp’s GREEK TESTAMENT, published by 
Harper & Brothers. This work demands more 
than a passing notice, and we direct to it’ the at- 
tention, first, of all Biblical scholars; second, of 
all students of the Bible; and third, of all who are 
interested ina thorough understanding of the Word 
of God. 

We have had various and learned editions of the 
New Testament in the original Greek, with and 
without notes, but. never an edition to be compared 
with this. It is a magnificent specimen of typog- 
raphy, and as such is the finest work in Greek 
type ever issued from an American press. But 
this is the least of its merits. It is the work of a 
learned man. In this respect it will mect uni- 
versal commendation. The knowledge, critical 
experience, acquaintance with Greek, and accom- 
plished skill as an annotator, which Dr. Alford 
has brought to the work, alone make it the first 
of its class extant. In the next place, the compi- 
lation of learning from previous annotators is enor- 
mous. He has gathered and profited by the works 
of every critic from the earliest ages, and has 
brought the result before us in a convenient form 
for the modern student. 

No suggestion of a different reading, no hint of 
a means of explanation, whenever and wherever 
made, has escaped the educated eye of our editor. 
He has in one work summed up the labors of a 
hundred editors who have preceded him. 

To give in our notice any complete idea of the 
work is out of the question. The volume before 
us contains the Four Gospels, preceded by the intro- 
duction or prolegomena of Dr. Alford. In the lat- 
ter we have a history and a critical examination 
of the works which he edits. This examination 
is so clear, simple, and yet so masterly in its treat- 
ment, that some persons have thought it verging 
on disrespect to the inspired character of the Gos- 
pels which he edits. It is far from being so, how- 
ever, to the mind of the scholar. Dr. Alford does 
not believe in verbal inspiration, but does firmly 
and fully belicve in the plenary inspiration of the 
sacred books.. He therefore discusses the words 
as he would the words of Sophocles, and secks to 
“find their true sense from the means at the com- 
mand of a thorough Greek scholar. Ilis notes on 
every page are therefore of incalculable value, 
and we have no doubt that the head of every 
Christian household in the land, who can read 
Greek even with difficulty, will find new light 
pouring in on him from every page of this new 
edition of the Gospels. Not only have we the 
notes of Dr. Alford, but we have a complete di- 
gest of the different readings in the various manu- 
scripts of early times which are extant, and the 
text itself is revised in such a manner as might 
be expected from the scholarship of the editor. 

The prolegomena or introduction will-be worth 
the price of the volume to those who do not read 
Greek. It contains a history of the text of the 
New Testament, a discussion of the authorship of 
the various portions, and the dates at which they 
were written, a comparison of the Gospels and their 
harmonies, with a noble and triumphant defense 
of their inspired origin and holy character. 

No clergyman or theological student can fail to 
place great value on the work ; and as these class- 
es of gentleff¥m ‘are seldom able to increase their 
libraries; we take the liberty of suggesting to any 
ove who desires to make a present to his pastor, or 
te a friend who is studying theology, that this 


work will prove most valuable and acceptable. 


ar 


yet I don’t expect to it what would do that,”. 
| 


It should certainly be in every clergyman’s hands 
in the world. f 

Bangs, Merwin, & Co. continue their sales of 
articles of vertu, coins, medals, etc., from.time to 
time. They advertise a sale of coins, etc., for the 
21st and successive evenings, which, from an ex. 
amination of the catalogue, we are able to pro- 
nounce the most extensive and varied sale of Amer. 
ican coins which has as yet been held in this coun. 
try. We observe, among other articles, the rare 
New England pieces, either of which will be cheap 
if sold at $25, and the Baltimore groat, which mav 
well bring $40 to $50. : 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


MR. CASS FINDS IT NECESSARY TO EXPLAIN. 

letter has been communi- 
ca 0 - Hofer, of Cincinnati, by Sec , 

It needs no comment: 
“ DEPARTMENT OF StaTE 
° **WasHINGTON, June 14, 1859. 

“ Stzr,—In answer to your letter of the 6th inst., I have 
to inform you that the brief letter from this Department 
to which you refer, dated the 17th of May last, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Felix Le Clerc, was in reply to an applica- 
tion for information, and was ‘principally intended to 
recommend caution to our naturalized fellow-citizens, 
natives of France, in returning to that country, as the 
operations of the French conscription law were not pre- 
cisely known here, and might bear injuriously upon that 
class of American citizens. Most of the Continental 
European natiens have a system of military organiza- 
tion by which their citizens are compelled to serve in the 
army by conscription, as in France, where the duty is 
designated by lot, or by draft; as in Prussia, where ev- 
ery person is required to take his turn as a soldier. 


HOW THE ADMINISTRATION WOULD LIKE TO ACT 
MANFULLY, BUT DOESN’T. 


“‘The condition of American naturalized citizens re- 
turning to their native country where the system of com- 
pulsory service prevails, and who had left before per- 
forming such service, has frequently been the subject of 
discussion with some of the European Powers. Quite re- 
cently it has arisen between the United States and Prus- 
sia, and the representative of this country at the Court 
of Berlin has brought the matter to the attention of the 
Prussian Government. In the instructions which were 


sent to him, dated May 12, 1859, it was explicitly etated _ 


that this Government is opposed to the doctrine of per- 
petual allegiance, and maintains the right of expatria- 
‘tion, and the right to form new political ties elsewhere. 
Upon this subject it is observed that in this age of the 
world the idea of controlling the citizen in the choice 
of a home and binding him by a mere political theory to 
inhabit for his lifetime a country which he constantly 
desires to leave, can hardly be entertained by any gov- 
ernment whatever. 


THE SMALL HOLE THROUGH WHICH MR. CASS 
CREEPS OUT. 


‘** The position of the United States, as communicated 
to the Minister at Berlin for the information of the 
Prussian government, is that native born Prussians nat- 
uralized in the United States and returning to the coun- 
try of their birth, are not liable to. any duties or penal- 
ties, except such as were existing at the period of their 
emigration. If at that time they were in the army or 
actually called into it, such emigration and naturaliza- 
tion do not exempt them from the legal penalty which 
they incurred by their desertion, but this penalty may be 
enforced against them whenever they shall voluntarily 
place themselves within the lecal jurisdiction of their 
native country and shall be proceeded against according 
to law. But when no present liabilities exist against 
them at the period of their emigration, the law of na- 
tions, in the opinion of this government, gives no right 
to any country to interfere with naturalized American 
citizens, and the attempt to do so would be considered 
an act unjust in itself and unfriendly toward the United 
States. This question can not of course arise in the case 
of a naturalized citizen who remains in the United 
States. It is only when he voluntarily returns to his 
native country that its local laws can be enforced against 
him. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Lewis Cass."’ 


NEWS FROM UTAH. 


additional advices from Utah inform us that Govern- 
or Cumming had ascertained that a twelve-pound how- 
itzer constituted. all the public arms in the Territory. 
The Marshal lias addressed a communication to the Gov- 
ernor in response to the proclamation, stating that there 
are no bodies of armed men gathering in the mountains 
with a view to a military organization. General John- 
ston had promised protection te emigrant trains going 
to California, and advised the emigrants to collect at 
some common point, when he would afford them an es- 
cort. The Indians were getting troublesome, running 
off with government stock. A “big blow," orstorm, did 
— damage in Salt Lake City and environs on the 16th 
u 

ANOTHER SICKLES AFFAIR. 


The West Troy Democrat has been put in possession 
of the particulars of the shooting of a young man by the 
father of a girl said to have been seduced by the young 
man. The affair took plac@in Stillwater, Saratoga coun- 
ty. We give the account as furnished the Democrat, 
— paper vouches for the credibility of the state- 
ment: 

‘‘ The citizens of this place were thrown into great ex- 
citement last night by. a report which reached us about 
sunset that Hiram D. Case had been shot by Arthur Hold- 
en for improper relations with his (Holden's) daughter. 
Case was formenty clerk in a dry-goods establishment in 
Albany. His parents and friends live about five miles 
north ef:this place. Last-December‘he came home and © 
staid. about; here for three weeks, and during that time 
got acquainted with Miss Holden. She was the daughter 
of a poor man, but bore a good character. As circum- 
stances, haye sinee shown, Case, under promise of mar- 
riage, ruined: her. As soon as her father knew this, he 
swore that Case should answer for the crime with his life. 
Mr, Holden served in the Mexican war, and with him to 
say was to perform. Since the Ist of March Case has 
resided with his parents, and last night came down to 
Holden's, when Holden, as he entered the gate, shot him 
through the heart with a rifle. He died almost instant- 
ly. Holden gave himself up to the authorities, and-made 
no resistance, simply remarking that he had done his 
duty.. There is a great deal of feeling here upon the 
subject, and a large number of people have been to the 
place where the tragedy occurred, which is about two 
miles north of the village.” 


A FATHER AND DAUGHTER IN JAIL. 
The Cincinnati Inquirer says: ‘* A day or two since 


Stephen J. MtGroarty, Esq., counsel for John Kain, now 


in prison awaiting.a new trial for killing Singleton, the 
seducer of one of. his daughters, succeeded in effecting a 
reconciliation between the father and his two girls, »1se 
in jail charged with larceny, to whom their parent had 
not speken since the’ domestic tragedy, more than two 
years age, 

*\ By the kindness of the jailer the daughters were al- 
lowed to visit their father in his cell, when a most affect- 
ing interview took place; the girls falling on his neck 
and weeping like children, while from the eyes of the 
stern, strong man who had slain the vile destroyer of his 
child's honer, and had known her to fall step: by step to 
degradation and despair, the great tears ran like rain— 
the agony of a heart wrung by affliction and agonized by 
terrible suffering to a woman's tenderness. 

‘¢+For some minutes no one of that trio spoke. Sobs 
choked their utterance, and the memory of the fearful 
past awed them into silence. Their sorrow melted them 
to sympathy, and love and grief, remorse and repentance 
filled their hearts to bursting. In that moment tbey 
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were purified ; in that hour their errors were blotted out 


by the tears of deepest contrition, and atonement made © 


to Nature and themselves. 


last one of the girls, and avenged.) 
fell at her father’s feet, and -with still streaming’ 


eycs: 

“+ Oh father; dearest futher, ufo me? 

‘Yen yes, my child, with al’my sol- 
emn and impressive answer, ‘a@:I hope to be forgiven!" 
‘Then both his daughters kuelt and received his bless- 
nd a moment after he was by their side offering up 


a prayer for strength to resist temptation and avoid evil 


* gn the future. The father embraced them tenderly again 


and again, and assured them of his entire forgiveness, 
while they promised amendment and reform, and re- 
solved to seek comfort and support in the faith their pa- 
rent recently had sought. 

The scene, a8 witnessed, was extremely pathetic, and 
such as our plain pencil can not paint. Several who wit- 
nessed the reconciliation were, in spite of themselves, 
melted to tears, and left the cell with a better opinion of 
that human mature which, however it may err, is always 
held by a golden though invisible thread to its native 
heaven.” 

PERSONAL. 

The Galveston (Texas) News, of the 26th ult., has a let- 
ter from Seguin, near San Antonio, dated the 20th, in 
relation to the illness of General Twiggs. This letter 
says: “ General David E. Twiggs is fast sinking into the 
grave. He is given up by his physicians, has made his 
will, and given directions as to his funeral. San Anto- 
nio is noted for the fatality attending the commanding 
gencrals of this department, and yet no local cause exists 
therefor. General Worth died of cholera, General Brooke 
of an old disease, and now General Twiggs ig likely to 
follow, of.a disease which has troubled him at times for 
years past.” 

The venerable Mrs. John C, Calhoun is still alive and 
in good health, and is now at the house of her son-in-law, 
Professor Clemson, at Bladensburg. 

Taglioni, the well-known danseuse, having herself 
married a penniless nobleman, and having just given 
her daughter, who is now the wife of Prince Troublet- 
zoi, all her private fortune for a dowry, has now aban- 
doned her villa upon Lake Como, and has returned to 
Paris to seek the means of living for herself and spouse. 
Upon the marriage of her daughter she bound herself 
not to appear again upon the stage, where she might 
even now make a fortune. Heénce she is driven to un- 
dertake the instruction of others. She applied to the 
Conservatoire for a situation, but was not successful, 
and she is obliged to rely upon the patronage of the public, 

The English papers announce the arrival home of Cap- 
tain Burton, of Mecca notoriety, the famous Arabian and 
African traveler. He has made some wonderful. discov- 
eries in the interior of Africa. 

Letters received from Mr. Hawthorn state that his 
daughter, Miss Una Hawthorn, has so far recovered from 
her late severe illness that the family expected to leave 
Rome on the 25th of May. 

Nathaniel Ray Greene, the last surviving son of Major 
General Greene of the Revolution, died at his residence 
in Middletown, Connecticut, last Saturday. He was 79 
years of age. The only surviving child of General 
Greene is Mrs. Littlefield, sf 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE WAR. 
THE BATTLE OF MAGENTA. 


Tn long-expected great battle has at last been fought. 
The -cene was on the left shore of the Ticino, on the road 
from Novara to Milan. The granite bridge at Buffalora 
having been destroyed at the commencement of the war, 
the French threw across bridges at Turbigo, and passed 
the river on the morning of Saturday, the 4th inst. On 
that day the fight commenced, and lasted twodays. It 
took place at Magenta, some twelve miles from Milan, 
and it is stated that three hundred thousand men were 
engaged in the conflict. The French Emperor partially 
commanded, and the King of Sardinia was near the 
scene of action, Napoleon claims a decisive victory, 
and says they took 7000 Austrians prisoners, while 12, 
more were placed hers de combat. He also states the 
French loss ta be 3000, while other reports represent it 
at between 9000 and 12,000 men. The French General 
Espinasse was killed, and Marshal Canrobert mortally 
wounded. Five French Marshals and Generals and nine 
Austrian superior officers were wounded. Milan was 
evacuated by the Austrians, and its inhabitants had de- 
clared in favor of the King of Sardinia, but the Prench 
had not occupied the city. On the reception of the news 
of the victory in Paris the city was illuminated, 


THE BATTLES OF PALESTRO, ° 


The bulletin of the 30th May announced that the al- 
lies, under the King of Sardinia, had crossed the Sesia 
and forced the Austrian post at Palestro. The bulletin 
of the 31st brings the intelligence that the Austrians en- 
deavored to retake the captured post,.but were beaten 
back with tremendous loss, Austrian force consist- 
ed of 25,000 men, coming from Robbio, the place where 
their outpost had been considerably strengthened the 
day previous, and at seven o'clock in the morning a 
movement took place toward the lately captured post of 
Palestro. The Sardinian cavalry of General Cialdini 
and the Zouaves received the Austrians, and repulsed 
them after a severe battle. The allies were commanded 
by the King in person, who exhibited the courageous 
qualities for which he has already obtained a name. 
The Austrians are said to have left 1000 prisoners in the 
hands of the allies, besides having 400 men drowned in 
a canal which they had tocross. Eight pieces of cannon 
were left in the hands of the Italians and French, six be- 
ing claimed by the impetuous Zouaves, and two by their 
gallant friends of Sardinia, 


MOVEMENTS OF GARIBALDI, 
The following telegrams have been received in En- 
nd: 


gland: 

Turin, May 29.—Como has decidedly declared an ad- 
hesion to the Government.of the King of Sardinia. The 
telegraphic connection between Turin and Como is re-es- 
tablished. Advices received state that the population 
of the surrounding country is hastening to place itself 
under the flag of General Garibaldi. The inhabitants 
near Lago Maggiore are preparing a fierce resistance to 
any external attack of the Austrigns. 

Turin, May 28.—Yesterday, after a severe contest, 
Garibaldi repulsed (réfoule) the Austrians, and’ entered 
the town of Como. A telegraphic dispatch sent by Gen- 
eral Garibaldi, dated Como, May ten A.M., states: 
“We attacked and defeated the enemy yesterday even- 
at night. The 
Austrians were completely routed, and fled in the direc- 
— of Mouza.” Th 

rs. The King sent, in reply, a telegraphic dispatch to 
Garibaldi, eulogizing that General. It ie stated that the 
people of Como have joined Garibaldi's standard. 


HOW GARIBALDI’S CHASSEURS FOUGHT. 


A letter from one of Garibaldi’s men thus describes 
the conflict with the Austrians: 

After a first discharge of their muskets the Italian 
volunteers assaulted the enemy with the bayonet, and 
with so much impetuosity that the Austrian centre was 
oiived to fall back on its left wing, already engaged by 
a battalion of our right wing. Now the fight became 
gener l—a tremendous hand-to-hand fight, in which ev- 
try inch of ground was bravely disputed by both armies. 
rhe enemy's artillery was of no’ more use, because Gari- 
baldi, having none, had ordered his men to fight hand- 
to4iand with swords and bayonets. 

*‘ At the report of the musketry and artillery the coun- 
try people hastened to the seene of action with pitchforks, 
half pikes, and cleayers. ‘It was a dreadful scene of 
slaughter,’ said an eye-witness to me, ‘which lasted 
I Nothing can give an idea of the impetu- 
osity of those Italians, who could at last revenge se many 
Wrongs, 80 many cruelties, It was almost madness. 

‘* Two brothers Strambio, one captain and another lieu- 
tenant, were seen to leap into the inside of a hedge of 


Barbianello an 


is news was received at head-quar- . 


— and cut down Croats as if they had been pup- 


pe ‘ 
Count Montanari, from Verona, whose brother had 
i tisen hanged in 1853 by Radetsky's order, was running 
upand down’'the bloody field, striking right and left with 
powerful sword, 
' “At seven o'clock the Austrian General was obliged 
, to. give the order for a retreat, as his men were falling 
-in.all directions. Garibaldi was close at their heels till 
they reached the strong position of Malnate, where they 
stopped to repair their losses. 
“This is a short but faithful sketch of Garibaldi's ex- 
ploit.” ° 
GARIBALDI’s PROCLAMATION TO THE LOMBARDS. 
The following slamation was issued by Garibaldi 
on entering the ibard territory: ** Lombards,—You 
are called to a new life, and you will respond to the ap- 
peal as your fathers did of yore at Ponsida and Legnano. 
The enemy is thé same as ever, pitiless, a black assassin, 
and a robber. Your bretiiren of every province have 
sworn to conquer or die with you. It is our task to 
avenge the. insults, the outrages, and the servitude of 
twenty generations; it is for us to leave to our children 
a-patrimony freed ftom the pollution of a foreign domi- 
_nation. Victor Emanuel, chosen by the national will 
for our supreme chief, sends me to organize you for this 
and Iam preud tocommand you, Toarms! Then bond- 
age must cease, He who can seize an arm and does not 
is a traitor! Italy, with her children united, and freed 
from foreign domination, will know how to reconquer 


the rank which Providence has assigned her among na-- 


tions,” 

FRANCIS-JOSEPH’S DEPARTURE FROM VIENNA. 

A Vienna letter of May 50, says: ‘‘ As the departure 
of the Emperor Francis-Joseph for Italy is ar event of 
importance, a brief account of the circumstances attend- 
ing it may perhaps be acceptable to your readers. It 
was generally known that his Majesty intended to leave 
Vienna on Sunday, but as few persons were aware that 


' he would start at eleven o'clock in the morning, there 


was no great crowd in the streets leading to the railway 
terminus. At half past ten the high civil and military 
dignitaries were assembled in front of the terminus, and 
shortly before eleven o'clock the Emperor and Empress 
made their appearance in an open carriage. Although 
there was no vehement cheering as their Majesties drove 
through the streets, the reception given to the monarch 
was of the most flattering description. As he passed, 
—- hat was removed, and few heads were covered 
until the carriage was out of sight. During the drive 
from the glacis to the outer lines of the city my fiacre 
was very near the Imperial equipage, and consequently 
I could both see and hear what there passed. The words 
*God bless you (Gott seqne Sie)!’ must have been ut- 
tered several thousand times in the course of the ten 
minutes, and. the miner's favorite expression, ‘Gluck 
. auf (Success to you)!’ more than once reached my ears. 
It appeared to me that.the Sovereign and the people 
were equally moved; for the former, who looked very 
pale, bowed much lower than is his wont, and many of 
the latter actually shed tears. After having addressed 
a few words to the military authorities, who were stand- 
ing at the entrance to the hall, his Majesty ascended the 
stairs leading to the platform, where he bade farewell 
to his Ministers and the high court dignitaries. After 
having cordially shaken hands with several of the per- 
sons present, the Emperor handed Her Majesty into the 
catriage, and immediately followed her. The Emperor, 
whe is naturally a stern man, is said to have suppressed 
his emotion with difficulty. The Empress, who was to 
accompany her consort to Murzzuschlag, the second sta- 
tion on the other side of the Semmering, was sadly de- 
pressed, and as colorless as a lily."’ 


ANOTHER AUSTRIAN PROCLAMATION. 


The following proclamation is said to have been issued 
by General Zobel, of the Austrian army: 7 


PROCLAMATION, 


“Tf French or, Piedmontese detachments, patrols, 
scouts, or agents, either in uniform or disguised, appear 
on any pretext in the territory occupied by the troo 
the communes, and consequently every inhabitant of 
these communes, shall give warning to the command of 
the station; and if the territory is not occupied by ‘I. 
R." troops, notice must be given to the officer in com- 
mandant of the nearest post. Every commuse, in whose 
territory a detachment or even a single soldier of the 
Austrian army shall discover a patrol or a hostile agent, 
shall be subjected to the severest penalties. Under pain 
of pillage the conimune shall pay a war contribution; the 
village or township thus compromised shall be burned 
and the offender immediately shot. The communes are 
commanded to have this published from the pulpit and 
otherwise. ZOBEL. 
** Commander of the Seventh Corps. 
“ Mortara, May 24, 1859.” 

HOW THE EMPEROR PUNISHES HIS SOLDIERS. 


‘A letter from Marengo of the 26th ult. says: ‘‘ Two 
grenadiers of the Guard having entered a store-room and 
tilled their canteens with wine from acask in which they 
bored a hole, the Emperor has punished. them by de- 
priving them of the honorof taking part in the campaign, 
and has sent them back to France to the dépét of their 
regiment. _ This punishment has been announced in an 
order of the day from Marshal Vaillant, and has created 
a great sensation among the troops. The health of the 
troops continues satisfactory. This is owing to their be- 
ing in good spirits and abundantly fed." 


THE TYROLESE RIFLEMEN AGAIN. 


A letter from the seat of war says: ** Meanwhile, along 
our line, and especially near the Sardinian head-quar- 
ters, the Austrians keep up a harassing sort of warfare 
by ‘means of their Tyrolese sharp-shooters, who, as an 
officer lately from the front assured me, are unpleasant- 
ly-good shots, and pick off many a poor fellow when he 
least expects it. ‘They occasionally also indulge in 
rocket practice. Beyond the Sesia is a good deal of thick 
wood, which may or may not cover large bodies of the 
enemy, but along whose skirt, from behind the trees, the 
Tyrolese send their rifle bullets with great precision. 
Near Terranova, on the 23d instant, a youthful Second 
Lieutenant of Engineers, only seventeen years old, son 
of the General commanding the Aosta brigade, was eat- 
ing his breakfast in a Piedmontese redoubt, when a rocket 
struck him in the back and killed him.on the spot." 

NAPOLEON NEARLY MADE PRISONER. 
In his visit to the field of battle at Montebello the Em- 
ror Napoleon narrowly escaped being made prisoner. 
Te had pushed on as far as Casteggio, and was observing 
with his telescope the movements of the enemy between 
the Portico del Stella upon the Po, when 
suddenly a detachment of Austrians presented themselves 
befure him, only two hundred paces distant Whether 
they had lost their way, or whether they had advanced 
thus far from mere hardihood, can not be told; but it is 
probable thgj the latter supposition is correct, inasmuch 
as the advaéficed posts of the Austrians are much more 
energetic and daring than those of the Franco-Sardinians. 
Directly, however, the Emperor saw them he changed 
color, threw away his cigar, drove the spurs into his 
horse's flanks, and galloped back to Voghera at a pace 
which would have done honor to the winner of the Derby. 
Louis Napoleon has faults, it must be admitted; but that 
of wantonly exposing his person to the enemy can not 
certainly be numbered among them. 


A POOR WOUNDED AUSTRIAN, 


A letter from the tield of Montebello says: ** After 
having gone over tie ground near the village, | entered 
several of tlie houses which had been sacked by the Aus- 
trians. In one of them a wounded soldier had been diz- 
covered only two days before, A ball had passed through. 
his thigh, and the unfortunate man had had the resolu- 
tion to remain concealed for four days behind a large 
wine cask, without food, and suffering severely from his 
wound. Ile was half dead with pain and fear, and yet 
dared not show himself. The night after the battle he 
had strength enough to dress his wound by covering it 
with a colored handkerchief, but the dye of it had 
brought on violent-inflammation. He is now in the hos- 


pital at Voghera. The fortitude shown by the wound- 


patriotic fight. I deeply feel the sanctity of this mission, , 


ed Austrian during four days of privation and suffering, 

has its source in the exaggerated fear which had been 

excited in his mind with regard to the French soldiers,” 
A VICTIM OF THE WAR. 

A Lyons journal has the following: ‘* A few days ago 
the footsteps of a bear were noticed on the banks of the 
Rhone, in the vicinity of Bellegarde (Ain), and two per- 
sons of the place, taking rifles and poniards, imme- 
diately went in pursuit of the animal, After looking 
about for seven hours in the mountains near the Rhone, 
between Seyssel and Bellegarde, they found the bear, 
and fired on him six times. The animal was only wound- 
ed, and made off at a rapid pace toward the village. A 
great number of persons who had assembled to witness 
the attack fled in dismay, and the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage were in great terror—some barricading themselves 


in their houses, others climbing up trees. The bear, | 


however, left the village without doing amy harm, and 
the two sportsmen following, fired at it five times. It 
was again wounded, and one of the persons, named Cot- 
tin, advanced with his poniard to dispatch it. The 
avimal seeing him approach rose on his hind legs, evi- 
dently with the intention of hugging him ; but Cottin’'s 
companion fired, and the bear fell dead. No fewer than 
four balls were found flattened in its hide without hav- 
ing penetrated the flesh. It is supposed that the animal 
came from the Alps, and that it was frightened from 
its retreat by the noise of the drums and trumpets of the 
French army.” 


HOW THE AUSTRIAN SOLDIERS LIVE. 


The Austrian ¢orrespondent of the Times writes: 
** The head-quarters staff of such a large army as this is 
of course very numerous; 85 officers sit down to dinner 
often, and forage is drawn for 1200 horses, as every field 
officer has a carriage and carriage horses, besides four or 
five chargers. The orderly officers give all their horses 
plenty of work. A ride of 50 or 60 miles before a seven 
o'clock breakfast falls to the lot of one of them almost 
daily. Their movements are the only signs of any thing 
going on, as the utmost secrecy is observed about every 
occurrence. [I am sure that many persons in this town 
have no idea that at any instant sonie important mili- 
tary step may be taken. A stranger coming into the 
crowded court-yard or ante-room of the General might 
easily fancy the enemy 100 miles off, not perceiving that 
the boots of the officer talking to the General are dusty, 
and that the one riding off toward the westward is ac- 
companied by four Lancers, and not hearing the whisper 
of another saying where he is to be found during the 
next half-hour. My groom, for one, remarks nothing, 
but talks coolly of having a horse shod to-morrow or 
nextday. Iam not sure that this system of secrecy is 
not better than discussing openly every movement, as 
English officers do; but a medium would be still better. 
The imagination magnifies any calamity so much when 
there is any mystery about it that I can not help think- 
ing all past events might be discussed without injury.” 


HOW THEY AMUSE THEMSELVES. 


He adds: ‘* These men I have observed attentively, 
and for the instruction of those who think the Austrian 
troops barbarians, I will tell you how they pass their 
evenings. About five’ o'clock they all crowd round the 
band, which is led by Farbach, the well-known Viennese 
composer, and take the greatest delight in listening to 
the music. During the intervals of the instrumental mu- 
sic parties of twenty or thirty of these so-called savages 
sing in a manner which I have not yet had the pleasure 
to hear equaled in France or England. Tyrolese songs 
follow Viennese, and then sometimes the band strikes up 
some Hungarian tune, and in an instant a space is clear- 
ed, and every Hungarian in the crowd joins in a dance; 
or Farbach gives one of his exquisite waltzes, and a hun- 
dred Germans seize the opportunity of enjoying their 
favorite dance. Hairy fellows, in thick shoes and great 
coats, are their only available. partners to be seen; but 
still it is very pleasant to see these men amusing them- 
selves in so refined a manner. I have even seen one 
man, mounted on a chair, reciting agg to an attentive 
crowd. The Italians stare at all this. Their behavior 

'is very uncertain on all occasions. I even saw one in- 
hospitable inn-keeper the other day. Count Gyulai has 
thought it prudent to order them all to be disarmed, be- 
cause one hussar was murdered in Voghera; and on the 
20th some laborers, or men dressed as such, engaged in 
the fight at Montebello. General Zobel reports from the 
Tight that patrols have been seen dressed as countrymen, 
supposed to be a part of Garibaldi's corps. As these 
might enter singly even the head-quarters here, you will 
see how absolutely necessary it is to forbid all but sol- 
diers to carry arms., Officers here are requested not to 
ride out alone without great circumspection, and to dis- 
trust all parties of men, even though they may appear 
to be engaged in the harmless occupation of hay-mak- 


ing.” 
HOW THE AUSTBIANS ARE RECEIVED IN GER- 
MANY. 


A letter-writer says: “ The political excitement of the 
Germans has reached such a high pitch that they re- 
ceive the Austrian soldiers who pass by railroad through 
Dresden, Augsburg, and Munich like so many brothers. 
The demonstration was not confined to a mere shaking 
of hands and loud cheering, for we have information that 
in all three of the above-named cities the Austrian troops 

.were treated with extreme hospitality and kindness. 
Such vast quantities‘of beer and so many cigars were 
served out gratis to the men that the officers were more 
than onee obliged tointerfere. In several towns refresh- 
ments were prepared by the people for the soldiers, but 
they could not partake of them, as they were only per- 
mitted to quit the carriages at certain stations. Welearn 
from Carisruhe that a ‘high —_ a few days ago 
exclaimed, ‘Ce pauvre Louis! Il est perdu." The Aus- 
trian papers and people have altogether dropped the title 
of ‘Emperor,’ and.now speak of an individual named 
* Louis Napoleon Bonaparte.’ In fact, both parties well 
know that the struggle is one of “life and death.’ "’ 


THE POLICY OF GERMANY. 


The Dresden Journal of the 31st professes acquaint- 
ance with the fact that the negotiations between Austria 
and Prussia, for the purpose of arriving at an understand- 
ing in the interest of Germany, have, during the last 
few days, made satisfactory progress, 

A letter from Frankfort, dated the 27th of May, rela- 
tive to the sitting of the 26th of the Diet, says: “The 
result of the last sitting of the Diet is that Prussia has 
again rallied to her policy various delegates of the l’ederal 
Governments who were opposed to her at the commence- 
ment of the war in Italy. The greater number of Ger- 
man princes, therefore, leave it to Prussia to take the 
initiative in all military measures, with a view to guaran- 
tee the Germanic Confederation against foreign invasion. 

This right Prussia has never ceased to claim, founding 
it upon her double quality as one of the great Powers 
and as member of the Confederation. From this sitting 
Prussia, by the firm and prudent conduct of her repre- 
sentative at Frankfort, has reacquired the first place in 
Germany; she must be considered the sovereign modera- 
tor of the destinies of the country, and neither Bavaria, 
Saxony, nor Hanover has henceforth theslightest chance 
of drawing by their bellicose demonstrations the whole 
German Confederation into a general war, the duration 
and consequence of which it would be impossible to fore- 
tell.” 

HATRED OF TIIE FRENCII IN GERMANY, 


The feeling in some of the German States against the 
French is so strong that a French manufacturer who has 
a large establishment at Hesse-Cassel, where he employs 
from 600 to 700 workmen, has been forced to quit the 
place in consequence of the excitement which prevails 
there. It appears he has left his manufactory ‘to the 
care of a partner and has arrived in Paris. 


HOW THE DUKE OF MODENA FILLED HIS POCK- 
ETS ON RUNNING AWAY. 

The Monitore Toscano states that the Duke of Modena 
has carried away the money belonging to several public 
offices, besides 800,000 francs which were in the treasu 
at Reggio. Being resolved, moreover, not to leave any 
thing for the French to get at, he has set all the game at 


liberty, which was kept in the preserves of San Felice. 
He has also ordered all the bridges to be destroyed, and 
the road of the Abetone to be rendered impassable. 


-Her royal highness is ee 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PARLIAMENT. 


Parliament has met daily to swear in members: but 
no business would be transacted until the delivery of the 
Queen's Speech on the 7th. The London Minéiséerialiat 
learns that the moving of an amendment to the address 
to the Queen has been abandoned, and that another 
method of assault will doubtless be tried. A circular 
signed by Lords Palmerston and Rugsell, Mr. Milner 
Gibson and others, had been issued, calling a meeting 
of the liberal members of Parliament for the 6th. The 
London Herald mentions a rumor that Mr. Bright and 
the radicals have been gained by the Government by the 
offer of three seats in the Cabinet. ~ 


THE PRINCESS FREDERICK WILLIAM. 


The Court Journal gays: ‘* Nothing could exceed the 
pleasure manifested by the Princess Frederick William 
at revisiting the scenes of. her childhood and youth at 
Osborne. All the new arrangements, every alteration, 
and all the little additions were detected at once, and the 
kindest greetings, and the most gracious recognitions, 
were accorded to all the members of the royal household. 
when she 
left England, but looks remarkably well in health ahd 
truly happy." 
AN IRISH MISER. 


Mr. Peter Flynn, of Magdalene Street, Drogheda, was a 
publican, holding a small farm, and having besides sev- 
eral ageficies. .His business as nt and farmer kept 
him much from home, and his wife conducted the busi- 
ness. He always alleged she had money; but, from the 
unsocial way in which they lived, he could never get 
from her if she had any, or how much, ~ Shé dying about 
four years ago under very mysterious circumstances, an 
inquest was held, but the jury acquitted him. He, still 
suspecting that she hid the money, bespoke a sharp pick 
from a smith, to whom he communicated his design of 
trying the floor, etc. When the pick was brought home 
he took to his bed, and died about six months since. 
When dying, he, at the suggestion of his reverend ad- 
viser, left the great bulk of his property to the Sisters of 
Charity, which will the children disputed, but before it 
came on for trial an agreement was entered into and 
the house and property sold, that the money might be 


divided between the Sisters of Charity and them. The — 


house feli into the possession of Mr. James Healy, who 
sent his man, Patrick Debitt, to clear it out, to commence 
certain alterations, Debitt chanced to be in company 
of the smith who made the pick, and the Jatter told him 
for what purpose the deceased got him to make it. De- 
bitt, taking his opportunity, commenced trying by 
raising the hearth-stone, and there he found a quart 
Rauce-pan and a bowl, carefully rolled round with hay, 
and both filled with sovereigns, amounting in all to be- 


tween £400 and ‘£500. 


. FRANCE. 
NEW FOREIGN APPOINTMENTS, 

M. Talleyrand Perigord has been appointed embassa- 
dor of France at Naples. -It was reported at Paris on 
the 28th ultimo, that M. Bennedetti, director of the ‘po- 
litical department in the French foreign office, has been 
appointed to an extraordinary mission to the German 
Confederation. 


GERMANY. 
RIOTS AT BERLIN. 


At Berlin open-air meetings have taken place of the 
very numerous bodies of working-men of that manufac- 
turing city who have been thrown out of employ in con- 
sequence of the present commercial crisis; Such meetings 
are an infraction of the law. The police, however, do 
not seem to have interfered, The aspect of the affair is 
rendered more ominous by the fact that these meetings 
were held in Frederick's Park, cast end, where the bodies 
of those who fell in the revolution of March, 1848, were 
interred. The common council of the city are delibera- 
ting on measures of expediency to supply the most urgent 


cases, 
NAPLES. 
NEAPOLITAN RELATIONS, WITH THE MARITIM 
POWERS. 


The spirit of the instructions transmitted to the Court 


— 


of Naples by the envoys sent by France and Sardinia is | 


as follows: **1. They are to declare that the death of 
King Ferdinand II. renders possible the re-establishment 
of friendly relations between the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies and the allied government. 2, The express con- 
dition of this reconciliation is, as a matter of course, the 
abandonment of the policy of the late King. 3. The rep- 
resentatives of France and Sardinia will make known 
with all possible courtesy to King Francis II. that the 
interests of the Kingdom of Naples, being at the present 
time in accord with those of Upper Italy, it would be 
well for him to enter into the Franco-Sardinian alliance. 
4. The two envoys are not to reject any counter proposi- 
tions, but to refer them to their respective cabinets." 
The Emperor of the French will, it is said, conduct this 
negotiation himself direct from his head-quarters, 


THE NEW KING OF NAPLES ON HIS FATHER'S 
TRACK, 


The Times correspondent writes: ‘*I have to notice 
several arrests this week, and, first of all, of an English 
lady, who was walking through the streets of Nagios 
and conversing freely on Neapolitan affairs with an Ital- 
ian gentleman. A person in plain clothes addressed 
her, and begged her to accompany him to the commis- 
sariat ; whereupon ensued a volley of questions as to the 
= and wherefore, and sundry objections. As the 

lainl 

commen ‘But what can I, an English lady, have to do 
with you” ‘Oh! an English lady,’ was the reply. ‘I 
was not aware of it—that alters the question.’ And tak- 
ing off his hat, he retired. Her gallant escort had de- 
camped at the first moment, and no compromise of his 
gallantry either, when the sufferings of a Neapolitan 
prison are considered. Two advocates also have been 
arrested, Signori Catucci and .Vescia. A perquisition 
was made in their houses, and, oh, ye gods! the ‘ Storia 
Civile del Regno,’ by Gianuoni, and the ‘ Storia del Con- 
cilii,” by Sarpi, were found. These books, it is true, are 
down in the Prohibitory Index of Rome, but may be pos- 
sessed by virtue of a license. It is reported, too, though 
I can not verify it, that four students have been “arrésted, 
two of whom were taken to the Vicaria, and two to the 
Prefecture. Of the two advocates, Catucci has been lib- 
erated on personal bail, while Vescia has been compelled 
to suspend his occupations and retire into the provinces. 
A young man also, called Farina, whose father was an 
ex-commissary of police, and whose brother has lately 
left for Lombardy, was arrested on Thursday evening. 
Why, do you ask? Heaven only knows!” 


MEXICO. 


MORE REVOLUTIONS. 


Miramon is reported to have suppressed neia- 


& pronu 
+ miento by the priests in favor of Zuloaga, at the capital, 


on the ult. The Church tried Miramon, but the pa- 
dres were arrested and sent to Vera Cruz The Liberals 
were encouraged, 

The Marquez expedition against Morelia had been 
driven back, but not until the town had been ravaged 
and the women stripped naked and whipped in the effort 


to make them point out the hidden treasure. The - 


Americans and other foreigners suffered much loss. 
Miramon had decreed the importations at Vera Cruz 
confiscated, and modified the ad valorem duties. 
Mr. Lane was at Vera Cruz on the 30th. 
Miramon is reported to have been at Jalapa with 250 


men, 
{Our dispatch is not clear on this point.] 


Sefior Bonilla issued a decree on the 26th, in which he ~ 


says that Mr. Buchanan's recognition of the Juarez par- 
ty is not responsible, and that Americans are not ac- 
countable for his acts. 5 
Consul Black was reported to be gone to Vera Cruz, 
for safety from the rabble of the army. | 
General Cobas is reported at Oajaca; ani private par- 
ties advise people not to cross the Isthmus of Wehuaan- 


tepec, 


y-dressed gentleman still persisted, the lady ob-- 


+. 


tur 
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THE WAR IN ITALY — MONTE- 
BELLO, VERCELLI, AND COMO. 


WE continue our illustrations of the war in Italy 
with a large engfaving of the Battle of Monte- 
bello, composed from sketches and wood pictures ; 
a view of Como, just taken by Garibaldi; and a 
picture, from a sketch by Lieutenant Forli, in the 
Piedmontese army, of the Austrian exactions at 
Vercelli. 

- With regard to the first, it is hardly necessary 
to add any thing to the very full accounts of the 
battle which we have already published. As 
usual in such cases, there are many and wide dis- 
crepancies between the Austrian and the French 
narratives of the affair. But it is certain, as the 
Austrians adinit the fact, that the French were the 
victors; and it is also certain, though the Aus- 
trians deny this, that they were superior in num- 
bers to their antagonists. The day was won by 
the pluck of the French troops engaged, mostly 
Zouaves, who used the bayonet—a weapon which 
the Austrian soldiers could not withstand. A cor- 
respondent of the Frening Post, who is following 
the armies, says that wherever the French charged 
with the bayonet the Austrians ran away ; he tells 
a story of a gigantic chasseur, who owned to hav- 
ing run eleven Austrians through the body with 


his bayonet—most of them in the act of running 


away. It is very easy to accuse the Austrians 
of cowardice for taking to their heels; if the cor- 
respondent had ever witnessed a charge with the 


bayonet, he would realize their feelings more ac- 


curately. Soldiers say that if a bayonet charge 
can not be checked by musketry or grape, it can not 
be resisted at all, and the party charged have the 
simple option of running away or being run through. 

The scenes which took place at Vercelli have 
been the subject of some discussion, a correspond- 
ent of the London Times, writing from the Aus- 
trian head-quarters, having distinctly asserted that 
the Austrians committed no outrages, and that the 
people of Vercelliwere not ill-treated. This state- 
ment is not credited, for two reasons: First, the 
evidence, which has been collected with care, is 
diametrically opposed toit; and,secondly, it would 
have been an unexampled thing if the Austrians 
had not extorted all they could ot of the Pied- 


' montese, Military usage, under ordinary circum- 


stances, justifies a commander in making the ene- 
my’s country support his army where he can; 
Gyulai would have displayed unusual forbearance 
if he had acted on any other principle. 

Whether the Austrian soldiers made their ex- 
actions gently and humanely, or savagely and bru- 


tally, is another question; and we are bound to . 


say that, despite the denials of the Austrian organ, 
the London 7'imes, the weight of evidence is in fa- 
vor of the latter view. We hear of magistrates 
being bastinadoed by Austrian soldiers in cities 


‘whose contributions to the Austrian cause were 


deemed unduly light. We hear of the last sack 
of flour being carried from houses whose inmates 
We hear of frequent execu- 
tions of peasants who could not or would not give 
the Austrians as much provender as was expected. 
Our illustration depicts a scene which tallies very 
accurately with the stories we have read. The 
Piedmontese correspondent of the Evening Post sup- 
plies further evidence. He says: 


“At Castegcio, a village near Montebello, through 
which the Austrians passed the day they made the at- 
tack on the division of General Forey, they found some 
of the families still in the place who had not heard of the 
approach of the Austrians in time to escape. In the 
house of one of these families they found an old gun, 
which had been used by the head of the family in his 
quality of National Guard. They executed the whole 
of the nine persons that formed the family for this rea- 
son. Among those put to death there were two children 
under seven years of age, and three women. The atro- 
cious barbarity of the act needs no comment. I have 
been assured of the fact by one of the villagers, who was 
hidden in a pit—a sort of place for keeping farming 
utensils dug in the side of a hill From his hiding- 
place he saw the execution, and, when telling me of it, 


_ his eyes glared and his*whole frame shook with aorror 


and emotion. This man was still in the pit when the 
Austrians were forced to retreat, and as they passed 
through the village he counted 160 wagons filled with 
their wounded.” 

And again: 

** At a village near Veghera, during the time that the 
Austrians occupied that place, they sent out each day 
parties of troops hunting for provisions, which they took 
without payment from the country people. In search- 
ing a house they found in ita journal that is inimical 
to Austria. They took the whole family on to the pub- 
lic_square, and shot them all—men, women, and chil- 
dren. They were all killed, with the exception of one 
of the men, who is now lying in the hospital at Voghera, 
whore he was conveyed by the people after the departure 
of the Austrians. I have seen the man and conversed 
with him—his name is Cignoli. Hundreds besides my- 
self have seen the person and heard his account of the 
atrocious action perpetrated by the Austrians 

**To-day I have seen a letter written by the vice- 
syndic of Pignarolo, who was taken by the Austrians 
as a hostage when they were in the place yesterday. 
They have a habit of doing this when they find a citizen 
whose importance renders his fate an object of interest 
to the people, and then they ask for provisions ormoney, 
threatening, upon non-compliance with these demands, 
to put the hostage to death. Thus the vice-syndic, in 
his letter, announces that, unless the people give the Aus- 
trians information as regards the movements of the 
French, they will shoot him.” 


Our picture of Como will delight all who have 
been fortunate enough to visit that enchanting 


spot. 


bears its name, and resting its back against a spur 
of the Alps. It is a thrivins town of some 20,000 
people, busy manufacturers, and successful trades- 
men; fond of their town, and their noble cathe- 
dral, and their worthies, among whom the two 
Plinys and Volta are reverently counted. Only 
twenty-eight miles from Milan, a railway connects 
it with the great city ; in peace time few roads do 
a better business. 

Garibaldi has established his head-quarters at 
Como—- uncomfortably near the Austrians, one 
would think. 


It is indeed the loveliest town in Northern 
Italy, bathing its feet in the beautiful lake which | 


‘MOTHER’S FIRST LODGER. 


WueEn my niother and I took No. 32 of the High 
Street, Aiskrigg (of which the ground-floor is a 
shop, sublet to the butcher), we found that, after 
portioning off a tidy parlor, a room for ourselves, 
and a cupboard for the maid, there yet remained 
two nice front rooms, one just over the shop-win- 
dow, the other right above that, which, as I said 
to my mother, were just the thing for a lodger. 

‘‘Our income isn’t large, mother,’’ I said; ‘‘a 
little help of this sort would be most desirable. 
And it is one of the best situations in the place— 
just opposite the post-office and the baker's. If 
people wish for country air, the back windows look 
right down on the church-yard. Besides, it’s a 
genteel-looking house; the side-passage and green 
door make it very private: and the people coming 
and going to the shop below give a cheerful ap- 
pearance. I am sure, if we bought a bit of drug- 
get, and put in the chiffonier that belonged to my 
aunt, the horse-hair sofa, the round table, and that 
picture of you in your green satinet, we should 
have our choice of lodgers any day.”’ 

My mother looked up sharply from her knitting 
—so sharply that slie jerked a stitch over her pin, 
and made a mess with her stocking, that kept me 
bothering over it for the next half hour. “ I won’t 
have no young men, I can tell you, Patty,” she 
said, decidedly. ‘‘ No young men.‘ It wouldn’t 
be right, on any account. You're an unmarried 
woman, Patty, and people might talk. I don’t 
know that I approve of the idea in any wise. But 
as you say, it would help the rent, and this move 
of ours has made a hole in the last quarter. We 
might look out for a single lady, or a widow.” 

My mother took out her red silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief (which had been my father’s, and she used 
it in remembrance of him) and wiped the moisture 
from her weak eyes. The sunlight was glancing 
into the room over the green blinds—a line of yel- 
low along the faded carpet, a white star on the 
polished back of the mahogany arm-chair, falling 
on my mother’s face and dazzling her eyes, then los- 
ing itself among the gilt bindings in the book-case. 

Well, that evening I sent Betsy off early to bed, 
and made my mother so comfortable in the arm- 
chair, with the red handkerchief over the back for 
fear her old cap should grease it (she always put 
on an old one in the evening, when it was too late 
for visitors), that she presently fell fast asleep, and 
left me to follow my own devices. 

Then I sat myself down on the floor, by the oak 
cupboard, and settling the candle on one of the wil- 
low-seated chairs, began a long hunt on the bot- 
tom shelf. First of all I pulled out a china lamb 
with only one broken leg, and two little shepherd- 
esses that held matches behind them, and a bird’s- 
nest, with eggs in it, that made an ink-stand; and 
when I had dusted them, I put them aside to orna- 
ment the chimney in the spare parlor. I hunted 
through my red work-box, and put out some patch- 
es for mother’s quilt ; but it was a long time before 
I came on what I was really wanting. At last, 
under a great pile of Manchester Guardians, there 
it was—a bit of thick pasteboard, one side blue and 
the other white, that about six months before had 
come from the linen-draper’s with a lot of new 
blonde for my Sunday cap. 

When I got this I went back to the table,gand, 
with a great deal of trouble, succeeded in printing 
‘“‘ Furnished Apartments to Let” on the white side. 
It was legible, certainly; but I am afraid the let- 
ters were not very straight ; some of them looked 
as if they wished to fisticuff their neighbors, and 
the great A in Apartments was like the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa I’ve read about somewhere. 

Next morning my pasteboard was up in the par- 
lor window, and I popped on my bonnet and went 
out to see how it looked from the street. 

Then Betsy and I had sucha day. I persuaded 
mother she spoke hoarsely, rubbed her chest with 
hartshorn for five minutes, then had her safe in bed 
till afternoon ; and what with scrubbing, and rub- 
bing, and polishing, and getting Joe from the shop 
below to mbve the furniture, we had done wonders 
before nightfall. I went in the last thing to look 


about me and admire my handiwork, and really it 


did look very nice, though I say it who shouldn’t. 
When we had got the new drugget, I’d be bound 
to say there wouldn't be such another a lodging in 
all Aiskrigg. 

Ah! but all that hurry and scurry went for no- 
thing. 
advertisement in the weekly paper, no one came 
near us for upward of a month. Then it was only 
an application from an old lady who thought the 
rent too high, and wanted a deal of attendance. 
After her arrived a widow, whom mother thought 
would be just the thing ; but it turned out that she 
had a pack of children, and there wasn't room. 
Goodness me! I thought those rooms would nev- 
er let; and many’s the time I could have cried 
with vexation when I remembered all the trouble 
I had taken about them. Every one found an ob- 
jection: one said the rooms were too low, and an- 
other that they were too dark; one disliked the 
butcher’s shop, and another the church-yard. You 
never saw such dissatisfied folks in all your life! 

Well, again mother and I were sitting in the 
parlor. We had given up the fire because the 
weather was so warm, and the grate was well pol- 
ished, and filled by a yellow and pink paper mat. 
And mother’s eves had been bad, and she wore a 
green shade, and amused herself with making 
lizhters. We were talking about the lodgings, as 
usual ; and mother was just saying it was no use 
kerping up the hand-bill, for no one came, and that 
she would spend no more money in adverti-emeunts, 
when we heard a knock at the passage door, and 
presently Betsy came in to say a gentleman wish- 
ed to see the apartments. 

did not keep him a minute. I just picked the 
ends of cotton from my gown, and pulled my cap 
straight before the looking-glass, and went out to 
him. He was standing at the bottom of the stairs 
wiping his dirty boots on the door-mat. I liked 
him from that moment. It was so nice and con- 
siderate to take care of the floor-cloth: 


In spite of the big hand-bill, and even an | 


He looked up at the sound of my “ Good-morn- 
ing, Sir!” and I saw his face. It was foreign, 
dark-complexioned, with a ruddy color on the 
cheek; a quantity of curling black hair, a twink- 
ling black eye, and a little curled mustache, giving 
him a piquant expression ; and as he turned to me 
with a courteous smile and the most charming 
broken English—I must confess it—my heart was 
taken by storm. 

He fumbled in his coat-pocket, and then in his 
waistcoat, finally producing a rather soiled card, 
which he presented tome. It was printed in funny 
little letters—‘' Signor Angelo Pagliardint, Profess- 
or of Languages”—and, while I was wondering how 
on earth to pronounce such an outlandish name, he 
began, ‘“‘ Madame—I beg pardon—Missis Flint, I 
did hear of your lodgings; I am the new professor 
at the grammar-school. Iam Italian. I wanta 
little lodging. Permit me, Missis Flint—” 

What he did not say he insinuated by bows; 
and, charmed by his politeness, I gave my hair an 
extra smooth, and threw open the parlor door. 

I had received so many rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments that it was much more modestly than here- 
tofore that I proceeded to draw up the painted 
blind (representing poplar-trees and York Minster 
in the distance) and descanted on the various 
merits and conveniences of the chamber. The 
signor paid little attention to my explanations, 
hardly noticed my beautiful stand of wax flowers 
made at Miss Rule’s boarding-school; though I 
stood aside on purpose a his eye toit. His 
great anxiety seemed to b@ about the rent; and, 
when we had satisfactorily arranged that, he only 
made one suggestion : | 

‘¢T havea good many pictures, and such things,” 
said he. ‘‘ Perhaps you would not object to remove 
those portraits to make more room. My boxes 
are at the station and shall be sent up immediate- 

y own I was surprised at his request; for the 
portraits to which he referred were that likeness 
of my mother in her satinet, and a companion view 
of my dear father, in a red waistcoat with a rose- 
bud in his button-hole. But I said nothing—I was 
cowed by that long waiting—and he made his re- 
quest very modestly. Only, as he was going out 
of the door, I ventured to insinuate that my mo- 
ther was head of the house, and, instead of being 
Mrs. Flint, I was only Miss Patty. Good man! 
how he turned round and raised his eyebrows, lay- 
ing his hand on his heart as he said, 

it possible ?” 

I suppose he had been equally impressed, and 
wondered at the blindness of the men of this gen- 
eration. But at last he had bowed himself out, 
and I was at liberty to return and break the news 
to my mother. 

My mother was in a real passion, and tore up 
all her lighter paper into crooked strips. She de- 
clared that a man should not live in her house. 
As for me I was beside myself. I never thought 
my mother weuld have persisted in such a fanciful 
resolution ; and here was I, who had gone and let 
the rooms, and every minute expected the new 
lodger and his luggage. Tears were vain. I 
nearly cried: ny eyes out, but my mother sat ob- 
stinately in the corner, every moment repeating, 
‘* No man shall ever come into this house while I 
live. You are an unmarried woman, Patty Flint. 
It would disgrace your father’s memory.” I heard 
the sound of wheels in the street and thought it 
was the luggage. Butthe wheels passed. It was 
only old Mrs. Badger coming in from her airing, 
and I had still a few moments’ reprieve. : 

Presentiy, I was sitting in the basket-chair with 
my handkerchief up to my face. My mother did 
not notice me, and I gave a moan—moaned loud- 
er, and began to rock myself backward and for- 


ward. 

““What ails ye? Patty, what’s the matter?” 

No answer. 
as if I were distracted. 

“Good gracious! is it tic, Patty? Is it tooth- 
ache? Answer me, child.” 

My mother had come quite close, and was lean- 
ing over me. I removed my handkerchief, show- 
ing the red marks on the left cheek, and, shutting 
my eyes, appeared too ill to answer. 

‘**It’s no use asking, mether,” I said, in a feeble 
voice; ‘it’s all on the nerves.” And I moaned 
afresh. 

‘*Dear, dear!” said my mother, “what could 
put it there ?” 

I looked up again, and made my red cheek very 
conspicuous: ‘* It was the bother about the lodg- 
ings. I was so fidgeted after I had made the ar- 
rangements. And really I did all for the best.” 

My mother was fairly overcome. 

** Don’t vex yourself, Patty, about that: Don’t 
torment yourself—there’s adarling. It shall be all 
as you wish. I dare say you meant well, and— 
But how bad you are! MHadn’t I better send for 
Dr. Rotheram ?” 

I caught the sound of wheels really stopping 
this time: ‘‘ Mother!” I groaned, ‘‘ don’t let there 
be any altercation. My poor head would be dis- 
tracted by noise. Let them take the boxes up 
quietly at once. And, dear mother, don’t leave 
me on any account.” I was in such a fright she 
would go out and blow them up; and so for the 
next hour I kept her fomenting my face and pity- 
ing my sufferin 

At fhe end of that time it was necessary to pre- 
pare dinner, and I heard‘the footsteps of my lodger 
in the adjoining room; so I told the old lady that 
I felt tetter. ‘he tic was going away almost as 
suddenly as it had come on, and perhaps if I moved 
about I should get rid of it altogether. I did 
Monsieur Pagliardini a beef-steak to a very turn, 
and sent 4t up by Betsy, with baked potatoes, and 
a rhubarb tart. I got out one of the best table. 
cloths, and gave him my own pickles, as well as a 
bit of Durham mustard. I am sure he might well 
smile at Betsy, and say Miss Patty was a first-rate 
cook. I know he did, for Iwas peeping in at the 
door to see if he took pickles... 

A day or two later found the Signor quite settled 
in his new apartments. These, by the addition of 


Only moan, moan, and rock, rock, | 


his bits of ornaments, so changed that you could 
hardly recognize them. The portraits were gone. 
I managed beautifully about them. I told mother 
I was quite miserable when shut out from the con- 
templation of my beloved parents; and, by the 
slightest return of tic, persuaded her to allow them 
to be hung opposite the fire-place in our sitting- 
room. 


Monsieur nodded to me when I went to see them 
taken down in safety, and asked Joe to remain and 
fix some pictures of his. Oh me! those pictures! 
I was half an hour examining them when I next 
did the room. There were landscapes and sea- 
views, and waterfalls and ruins. But, chief of all, 
there were two portraits of monsieur himself. One 
over the fire-place—half length, as large as life—a 
beautiful thing! with a pensive look in the eyes, 
and lips like vermilion. The other, his very moral, 
but rather peculiar. It represented him standing 
with his hands under his coat-tails—just as I have 
seen him stand fifty times a day before the fire. [ 
could have told it any where, though there was 
not a morsel of the face to be seen—only the thick- 
set, short figure, and the curly hair. It was the 
thing altogether that was so like. | 

And there was another portrait. I don’t over- 
look that; for it was a lady’s picture. A dark, 


cold face, with great black eyes that always looked 


at you wherever you stood in the room, and long 
hair falling in disorder over the one cheek, while 
the other side was looped up with a red ribbon. I 
dare say it was what people call a fine face, but I 
didn’t admire it. For a long time I thought it was 
monsieur’s sister, but I found out afterward that it 
wasn’t; and I never can have any patience with a 
woman who was so careless and untidy that she 
couldn’t do up both sides of her hair, even to have 
her picture taken. 

So, unmarked by any very great event, passed 
the summer and autumn, and the evenings began 
to close in earlier, and monsieur liked to have a fire 
lit for him when he came in after tea-time. And 
regularly I put his dressing-gown and slippers be- 
fore the fire, and drew the curtains and set the tea- 
things. And as regularly when he passed the 


_kitchen going up stairs, looking fagged and anx- 


ious with his day’s work, I popped a bit of bacon 
or something nice on the fire to comfort him. No 
doubt I took a great deal of trouble about only a 
lodger; but there are some people for whom one 
can never do too much, and Signor Angelo was one. 

“Miss Patty,” he would say very often, ‘‘ you 


are too good. You pierce my heart with your 


kindness.” And when he said it he always laid 
his hand on his heart, as if it did really pain him. 
What wonder, then, that I took more and more in- 
terest in one so grateful, that as I saw him grow 
pale, and thin, and lose his appetite, hour after 
hour sit pensive in the evening, rousing himself 
with a visible effort when one of his many pupils 
came for a lesson—what wonder that my heart was 
lacerated by compassion? Or that one night, when 
he had sent away his tea untouched, I ventured to 
knock at his door, and ask if I could do any thing 
for his comfort ? 

To this day I can see him as he was that night 
—sitting in the easy-chair, in his shawl-patterned 
dressing-gown, with his feet crossed on the fender. 
A little glow over the hearth-rug, a little light 
falling on the lady’s picture in the corner—all the 
rest of thie room’ iu..-aark. 

‘“‘ Dear monsieur,” I said, “‘ I am afraid you are 
not well. You'do-notteat; and you seem harassed 
and overworked. Might I'recommend a little cup 
of my wormwood-tea every morning befere break- 
fast? It is the finest thing in the world for cre- 
ating an appetite.” 

Signor Angelo jerked his hand from his forehead, 
and leaned forward. There was a smouldering fire 
in his eye, and his voice trembled with earnestness. 

‘* Mrs. Patty, you are very good—you are always 
good. But will remedies for the body effect a cure 
to the mind? No! there are some ailments that 
are beyond the reach of human alleviation. Mrs. 
Patty, there is a disease called Love. Nay, Mrs. 
—Miss Patty—dear Miss Patty—do not turn from 
me! You will drive me to despair if you look se. 
Oh, Miss Patty, I did not intend to address you 
thus; but your extreme kindness encourages me. 
Would you give me leave? Would you sit down 
for one minute ?” | 

He had risen and drawn me to the arm-chair; 
and he now stood with his folded arms resting on 


the mantle-piece, and his eyes bent down on the 


china shepherdesses. | 


I pitied him so very much that I was just going 


to assure him of my anxiety to relieve him at any 
expense— But I did not wish to be precipitate, 
so I only blushed and wished the woman in the 
corner would take her eyes off me. / 

Striking his breast in the vehemence of his feel- 
ing, Monsieur Angelo continued : 

‘* Miss Patty, your feminine tenderness will have 
sympathy with my weakness. You have observed 
that picture in the corner? It is a feeble repre- 
sentation of its original; but, believe me, my be- 


trothed is an angel!” 


I jumped up as if I had been shot. ‘Excuse 
me, I left the sauce-pan on the fire, and I hear it 
boiling over.” 

“But you will come back to hear my history, 
dear Miss Patty? I wish you so much to know 
and love my Vittoria.” 

I could hardly force a ‘‘ Yes” as I hurried from 
the room. 

There are some moments in life stamped so in- 
delibly on memory that not even the friction of 
long years can annihilate the impression. Once, 
at least, during a lifetime, even the most sober- 
minded have a transient dream and a rude awak- 
ing. Until now I had not known that I dreamed. 
I only knew it when I awoke. I only knew it as 
I sat with my apron over my head, in the kitchen, 
and felt my eyes scorched by the unconsumed fire 
at my heart. 

There was no sauce-pan on the fire—the embers 
were dying out—the cat was lying inside the fend- 
er, with its red eyes shining up at me, making me 
think of the woman’s eyes, till I shuddered. 
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Poor me! That little romance was swallowed 
down like a bitter pill. It was a bit of summer to 
look back on afterward—a summer that never 
could come again. <A while after} I copied some 

lines into the cover of my hymn-book, something 
about 

'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 
And I think it is a true saying; for though I got 
over the’bad feeling with a great effort, the sym- 
pathy my weakness gave me with other people 
never passed off. 
I did not go back to Signor Angelo that evening. 


I could not; and I made an excuse when he asked 


me the next day, and said it was mother kept me. 
But about a week afterward he invited me again, 
and I went. Yes, I sat and listened to his story— 
heard all about Vittoria Ernstein, how beautiful and 
clever she was, and how he loved her; and I tried 
to take an interest in her too, and forget myself. 

He told me how he had met with her and her 
cousin Gertrude in Germany, and described them 
both. Vittoria, with her grand, great beauty; 
and Gertrude, soft and gentle, like a spring flower. 
Then he went on about his plans for the future; 
how his improved circumstances allowed of his 
marriage; how he had written to fix Christmas, 
and waited an answer. I asked with a sinking 
heart if he would leave us then, but he said, ‘‘ No, 
Vittoria would be quite satisfied :” and I felt hap- 
pier. Only when he kept watching for the morn- 
ing post, sitting at the window, with his eye fixed 
on the post-office, it was bitter and hard to bear. 

It was Monday morning, just after post-time, 
and there had been two letters for Signor Angelo, 
with foreign post-marks, which Betsy had taken 
up to his room. I was washing in the back kitch- 
en, with a great fire on, and up to my elbows in 
soap-suds, not altogether in a good humor, when 
Betsy rushed into the room, and declared that the 

JSoreigneer monsheer had gone demented. 

' . [gave her a box on the ear as an impudent 
hussy, but, for all that, desired an explanation. 
‘¢ Monsheer was rushing about his room, uttering 
loud cries,” she said, and she had heard a heavy 
sound like the fall of furniture. 

I wiped my arms in a great hurry, and rushed 
out to listen. 

There were strange sounds, as Betsy had repre- 
sented; but it was in vain that I knocked at the 
door, or tried to enter—the bolt was drawn, and no 
one answered—only the sounds quieted, and I 
heard a succession of moans. 


‘Monsieur Angelo—Monsieur Angelo!” I said, 
Won't you say what’s the 


‘it’s me—it’s Patty. 
matter? Are vou ill? 

At last came an answer. 
Go away—don’t bother.” 

Later in the afternoon I heard his bolt with- 
drawn, and a low voice calling to Betsy, and I 
rushed out. I only just caught sight of his face, 
very white and care-worn, as he drew back and re- 
bolted the door; but on the landing floor lay a lit- 
tle note that I seized hastily. It was directed to 
Miss Patty, and I popped it into the bosom of my 
dress, and went up stairs to read it. 

‘‘ Dear Patty,” it said, ‘‘ would be sure to sympa- 
thize with the extreme agony of a fellow-creature 
—one who was sinking in the very depths of des- 
peration.” Then came a very incoherent bit that 
I could not understand, and it went v.. *9 tell how 
Vittoria’s father, having always opposed his daugh- 
ter’s union with the signor on the score of his want 
of‘means, had latterly so goaded her with entreat- 
ies, commands, and arguments, that in a iit of 
despair she had plunged into an immense gulf. 
Those were the words of the note, ending with 
wild apostrophes, and resolutions for a speedy re- 
union. I read and re-read the note in trembling 
eagerness. One thing was clear: Vittoria was 
dead, and Angelo, in consequence, was bent on 
self-destruction; I alone aware of the catastrophe, 
and with the power of preventing further mischief. 
But how? 

I dropped a tear over Vittoria’s untimely fate, 
and took out my desk. It was in vain to attempt 
to speak to him, but I might write. And I did 
write. I found a shect of paper with the broad 
black edge I had used while mourning for my fa- 
ther, and, for the first time, addressed Anglo by 
letter. I began by condolences, and went on to 
talk of sympathy and resignation. It took mea 
long time to do, and I think I could never have 
managed at all had it not been for the packet of 
letters, labeled ‘‘ Condolences,” that my mother 
had received in her great trouble. I took a nice 
saying out of each of these, and strung the bits to- 
gether by ands and buts. It was really a beautiful 
letter when it was done, and the termination, 
‘‘ Your sincere sympathizer,” looked so nice at the 
bottom of the page—so very expressive, but not 
too warm. 

I folded and sealed the note, carried it down 
stairs, slid it under the door, and gave a low tap 
to attract his attention. Then, in breathless anx- 
iety, I waited for further tidings: 

They came at last—a low-toned “ Miss Patty” — 
and I found myself admitted into the little parlor 
where poor Angelo was sitting over the fire, look- 
ing the picture of misery. | 

He took my hand. ‘Mrs. Patty,” he said, ‘I 
thank you for your sympathy. But I find I was 
mistaken in séme of the particulars with which I 
before acquainted you. 
the letters, and see that I jumped to hasty and er- 
roneous conclusions. Vittoria (he shuddered at 
her name), Vittoria is not dead, but she is lost to 
me. I received two letters this morning: one 
from her, talking wildly of the roaring and foam- 
iny sea that she overlooked from her windows, hint- 

ing at despair and self-destruction. The other was 
from Gertrude, to tell me that her cousin was lost 
to me forever. Further than this I did not at first 
read—every thing seemed evident, Vittoria’s devo- 
tion unto death, and my necessary despair. But 
now I find there is a very different interpretation. 
Vittoria still lives, but as dead to me. Over-per- 
suaded by her father, she has agreed to bestow her 
liand on another. 


Oh, monsieur!’’ 


‘*What do you want? 


I have been re-reading | 


Angelo paused, overcome by his feelings; and, 
burying his face in his hands, sobbed like a child. 
I did not try to quiet him. I let him cry, and 
cried with him. It was the best relief. When he 
Was quite wearied I spoke to and comforted him, 
brought him some warm tea, and insisted on his 
going to bed. | 

Next morning-I had removed the picture, put it 
away in the chiffonier, and, by tacit consent, we 
both from that day avoided her name. 
back to his old habits and his teaching. I did my 
best to make him forget the past and enjoy the 
present. 

So time passed. Winter came with its:sleet and 
snow ; and December 23d found a troop of joyous 
boys crowding the railway omnibus, and singing, 
‘*Domum, domum, dulce domum!” with heart if 
not with harmony. And a fly stood before: our 
passage entrance, with a portmanteau strapped to 
the top; while Signor Angelo hurried down stairs, 
armed with a carpet-bag and umbrella, and, hold- 
ing out his hand to me on the lowest step, said, 
**Good-by !’’ in a hearty voice. I was holding my 
apron to my eyes, and I called him back, and bade 
him not to forget the sandwiches in his great-coat 
pocket, and the medicine bottle full of wine and 
water; and to mind and write to me from Ger- 
many. He was going—home, as he said, for the 
holidays—for, though Italian by parentage, he had 
been brought up in Germany, and loved it best; 
and even‘his late disappointment had not sufficed 
to cool the feeling. 

Mother and I spent a dull Christmas together; 
hardly reminded of the season save by the yule- 
cake at tea, and the church bells ringing at day- 
break. I put up the holly sprigs as I had ever 
done, for custom’s sake; and even carried a few 
branches into the vacant. parlor, putting some bits 
behind the china shepherdesses, on the window- 
sill, and the very nicest sprigs over monsieur’s por- 
traits. The room looked very dull without its 
occupant; and I stood looking at the picture over 
the mantle-piece, till I met its eye, ang then I went 
away with a tear in mine. What was that poor 
fellow doing in a land of strangers? Did any one 
mend hislinen when it came in from the wash, and 
see it was well aired? Oh dear! what would he 


without me ? 


And now in my turn I watched for the post in 
vain. The weeks went over, Mr. Clatterback’s 
academy was to reopen on Tuesday, the grammar- 
school the next day, and by the Monday post, at 
last, came a letter for me! Pity me! 

Monsieur Angelo returned home that evening— 
but not alone. With him came Madame Angelo 
Pagliardini, the little fair-haired Cousin Gertrude, 
who had written to tell about Vittoria’s infidelity. 

From the parlor window I watched him help her 
out of the fly with tender pride, and bring her into 
the house; and I clasped my hands till my nails 
ran into my fingers, and told myself over and over 
again that I hated them both. But I was obliged 
to go and meet them—obliged to make all sorts of 
congratulations, and give my hand when the signor 
introduced me as his good Miss Patty, who would, 
he hoped, be his wife’s friend too. I did not. raise 
my eyes to Madame’s face, but I saw her hand as it 
lay if mine; mine brown, and hard, and harsh, 
hers soft and white asa lily, with pink palins like 
the blush of aconch-shell. It was a great contrast, 
and it made me more bitter. I thought that men 
never looked beyond appearances, and moralized a 
great deal about the worth of a gem being irre- 
spective of its setting. 

But before spring had brought the fresh flowers 
I was fain to confess that earth had few young peo- 
ple in it so fair and sweet as my second lodger, sit- 
ting in the parlor window, with the light falling 
on her long golden hair, and her violet eyes watch- 
ing the street-corner for her husband’s.home-com- 
ing. 

Poor little Gertrude! poor little Carling 
all her heart she loved that thoughtless, selfish.man 


—far more dearly than my calm middle age had ever | 


been able to love him in the.days when I believed 
him perfection. , Now. that my. eyes were. once 
opened, I saw him so. differently. I heard his 
occasional harsh answers to her gentle words, I no- 
ticed his invincible vanity, and I wondered how I 
had ever overlooked it with that constant record in 
the sitting-room. 

Self goes a long way with most men, but self 
went beyond itself in his case. It demanded all 
her love, and comfort, and thought as well. It 
wore her life away with its continual rust. 
all the time she never seenied to see it; she always 
thought whatever he said or did must be right. 

In strange gradation my feelings changed. By 
spring I loved Gertrude, by summer: I doubted 
her -husband, and with the autumn harvest a 
shadow had sprung up, I knew not how. Ger- 
trude had no great mind, no strength of character. 
She was not fitted to cope with a wayward and 
changeable nature. Whenshe had given her warm 
love and perfect trust she had given all; you had 
looked to the very bottom of her clear heart. So 
Angelo took her first as a fresh, pure flewer; ad- 
mired its loveliness and fragrance; then, with his 
old fickleness, let it fall away from his grasp. He 
did not throw it away—he only let it drop slowly, 
slowly to the ground. And at the bottom of all 
this was Vittoria. Oh! had I not reason to hate 
her name ? 

She was Angelo’s first and only love. It was 
ina moment of pique against her that he married 
her pretty, gentle cousin; and when, by some way- 
wardness of fortune, Vittoria’s enuagement was 
again broken off, Angelo repented his rashness, 
and suffered his old love to revive. 

I do not know if Gertrude ever knew all this, 
but I sometimes fancied that she guessed it. At 
Jeast she saw that he was changed, and the light 
in her blue eyes faded, and her step grew very 
slow and very weak. ‘Then came a long peried 
of illness, and at its close Gertrude was again at 
her old station by the window, watching the road. 
But not so earnestly ; her gaze was oftener direct- 
ed te the infant on her Jap, that was all in all to 
her, as she was all in all to it. One evéning mon- 


He went | 


And. 


sieur was later than usual in coming in, and I had 
been sitting with madame in the twilight, helping 
to nurse the baby, and trying ‘to cheer its mother, 
for she was out of spirits, and said she did not feel 
well. There was a step on the stairs, and a faint 
color came into Gertrude’s cheek, and she popped 
the baby into its cradle. I was leaving the room 
as monsieur entered. I saw him kiss his wife, in- 
quire after her health. I heard his words. 

‘*Not feeling strong! The fact is, Gertrude, 
you will never be strong while you keep poking 
in the house. I?ll hire Barnes's gig, and take you 
a drive to-morrow. There, don’t say ‘No.’ It 

_will do you good.” | 

[didnot hear lier answer, but I kn@w she never 
went. contrary to any thing he said; and next 
morning she asked me to take baby while she was 
out. ‘To this moment I can recall the sweet ex- 
pression of her countenance, as she looked up to 
the window where I was holding the baby, and 
nodded farewell. 

It was late before she came in. The wind had 
risen, and there was a drizzling rain in the air. 

Her cloak was wet when I helped her off with it, 
and she complained of chilliness. 

Before that day week she was dead. The ex- 
— had caused inflammation, and she sank rap- 
idly. 

She sent for me into the room, that last night, 
and herself put the baby into my arms, and bade 
me keep and guard it as my own child. And, 
with the night-lamp only breaking the gloom, and 
the father speechless with remorse, I knelt by 
the dying mother and received the trust, to guard 
and give it back to its mother in a better place. 

We buricd her in the old church-yard behind 
the house, where we could sce her grave as we 
passed backward and forward, and where the 
baby’s eye might fall on her place of rest. Poor 
Gertrude !—poor little soul ! 

At Christmas the signor gave up his engage- 
ments in the town, and went abroad.. He was go- 
ing again to Germany. Some months after I 
heard he had married Vittoria Ernstein, and it did 
not surprise me. ‘They came to England, and he. 
obtained some other engagement in the south, for 
his place at Aiskrigg was filled up. Once they 
wrote something about taking the child, but the 
offer was not made earnestly, and when I repeated 
the story of my promise to the dead mother, they 
said no more. So Gertrude’s baby stays with us 
in the old house, and makes our hearts’ sunshine 
with her sweet ways and mother’s eyes. ‘ An- 
gelina” her mother called her; and so she is—our 
little angel. God bless and make us better, for 

- her sake ! 


THE KISS IN THE STREET. 


Tne world is a world of glorious themes, 
The world is a world of wonder; 

A web and a tissue of beautiful dreams, 
To be torn by the world asunder. 

The world is an image of beauty, 
The world is a type of bliss; 

If the world would but do its duty 
There: would be no world like this. 


I walked in the street on a sunshiny day, 

' [walked and I watched the crowd, 

The crowd that were looking so happy and gay 
That they almost shouted aloud. 

I held by the hand my darling girl, 
She skipped and she danced along, 

And, childlike, laughed at the hum and the whirl 
Of the countless moving throng. 


I walked, and I watched the myriad mass 
That was sweeping idly by, 

And it made me glad to sce them pass 
With a smiling lip and a laughing eye. 

. And so I sang to myself: a song, 

, A song on the happiest: theme, 

- To the crowd that was slowly passing along, 

Like the mythical forms in a dream. 


And so I sang, as I walked along, 
Led by my baby guide, 

And a man came out of the midst of the throng, 
Who walked by my darling’s side. 

Ile was pale, and haggard, and marked with woe, 
But his clothes they were rich and fine, 

And a diamond gleamed on his shirt of snow, 
Which I wished at the moment were mine. 


fe walked for a while with a downcast eye, 
Then stopped with a sudden bow, 

And { heard the moan of an inward sigh 

. As he kissed my darling’s brow. 

In the crowded street we quietly stand, 
While neither offered to stir; 

And he softly said, as he pressed my hand, 
“*T have lost a child like her.” 


Then silently passed that haggard man | 
To the midst of the crowd again, 

And the song I had in my heart began 
Was hushed in a ‘throb of pain. 

It is many a year since that sunny day, 
And my darling lives above; 

The song and all have passed away 
But the memary of my love. 


TRS FARMER. 


TOBACCO. 


Tonacco Seep Crba.—Mr. Drage, of 
St. Louis, Missouri, who has Just returned from 
the Island of Culba, where he has been residing, | 
aud giving his special attention to the culture of 

* tobacco, tells us that he knows that the Cu! an to- 
bacco may be cultivated in our climate with suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Bragg brought home the seed of the genuine 
Vuelta de Abajye from one of the largest Vegas in 
the District of Pinar del Rio, in the western part 
of the island. These seeds are known in Cuba by 
the name of Semillas de Tabaco de la Vuruta v¥ 
ABAJO, de las Mejores Vegas. This tobacco is used 


in the manufacture ef the finest Havana cigars ; 


and most of this brand is monopolized by the well- 
known cigar manufacturers of Havana—viz., Ca- 
bana & Carbajal, Opheimer & Co., and Cabajo. 
This tobacco is so valuable it is difficult to get the 


seed. Mr. Bragg has the genuine seed, which he . 


will geve to all agriculturists to test its culture. He 
will send seed to those who want it, free of all 
charges, expecting them to report the results, 

Whoever wants seed will address Mr. Oliver 
Tarbell Bragg, box 2391, Post-oflice, St. Louis 
Missouri. 

Tobacco is grown. for special purposes in many 
Northern places. This is true of the Wrapper 
Leaf, of the northern shore of Lake Erie and else- 
where, which often sells at a higher price than that 
of the more Southern districts, because of the fine- 
ness of its texture, which is mainly due to the im- 
perfection ef its growth. These facts hold good of 
the thin leaf of Canada as compared with the Black 
Fats ef Virginia. The light-colored leaf of the 
eastern shore of Maryland sells readily in the Ger- 
man markets, for the manufacture of Kite Foot, 
etc. The seed leaf. of Connecticut, which is al- 
most flavorless, is used in Havana to wrag the 
highest-priced cigars. Therefore a small crophere, 
at high prices, will pay. The soil which grows 
the Wrapper Leaf can not grow the plant as well 
as inthe South. Plants for Wrapper Leaf may be 
raised in hot-beds, as early cabbages; then trans- 
planted to the proper distance apart, and cultivated 
in the usual manner. 

The exhaustion of the soil by tobacco should 
teach us to restore the elements of fertility taken 
away by crops. Constant cropping, without any 
restoration, is a system of robbery. Experience 


| shows that a soil is not inexhaustible because it is _ 
Liebig says: The first col- 


not yet exhausted. 
onists of Virginia found a soil rich in alkalies; 
harvests of wheat and tobacco were obtained for a 
century from one and the same field without the 
aid of manure; but now whole districts are aban- 
doned, and converted into unfruitful pasture-land, 
which, without manure, produces neither wheat 
nor tobacco. From every acre of this land there 
were removed in the space of 100 years 12,000 
pounds of alkalies in leaves, grain, and straw; it 
became unfruitful, therefore, because it was de- 
prived of every particle of alkali fit for assimila- 
tion, and because that which was rendered soluble 
again in the space of one year was not sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of the plants.” 


Again he says, in his “ Familiar Letters on 


Chemistry :” ‘‘Is it possible, after so many de- 
cise investigations into the origin of the ele- 
ments of animals and vegetables, the use of the 
alkalies, of lime and the phosphates, any doubt 
can exist as to the principles upon which a ration- 
al agriculture depends? Can the art of agriculture 
be based on any thing but the restitution of a dis- 
turbed equilibrium? Can it be imagined that any 
country, however rich and fertile, with,a flourish- 
ing commerce, which for centuries exports its 
produce in the shape of grain.and cattle, will main- 
tain its fertility if the same commerce does not re- 
store, in some form of manure, those elements 
which have been removed from the soil, and which 
can not be replaced by the atmosphere? Must not 
the same fate await every such country which has 
actually befallen the once prolific soil of Virginia, 
now in many parts no longer able to grow its former 
staple productions—wheat and tobacco ?” “ 
Again, in his ‘‘ Modern Agriculture,” which is 
now in press by the Messrs. Harper & Brothers, 
he says: ‘‘ The tobacco-planter takes away, in the 
tobacco-leaves, an immense amount of mineral ele- 
ments (in clover-hay, for instance, not above 10 per 
cent. ; in tobacco-leaves:from 18 to 24 per cent.).” 
Eight hundred pounds of tobacco gave 160 
pounds of ashes, which were composed of— 


Magnesia ......... 2094 
Chloride of sodium. 558 
Chloride of potassium.............. 6°36 
Phesphate of irom den 8-76 
Phosphate of lime ........ . 238 
Sulphate of lime........... 10°16 

160 lbs. 


Ilere are substances, and how to return them to 
the soil most economically we may speak of at an- 
other time. The figures givén above, in relation 
to the composition of the tobacco-plant, are as ex- 
act as figures can be in any other business. ‘The 
tobacco-planter owes the soil from which 800 pounds 
of tobacco are removed 160 pounds of substances 
spoken of in the table. If they are not returned, 


the same will be true of rich soil now which, as - 


Liebig says, ‘‘ has actually befallen the once pro- 
lifie soil of Virginia.” If, then, the tobacco-grow- 
er takes out of the soil in every 800 pounds of to- 


«bacco 160 pounds of ashes, whose ingredients none 


of which the growing crop can take from the air, 
and keeps up this wasting system, his soil will 
grow poorer and his crops smaller, until at last it 
is exhausted, like a rich man who throws ‘his 
money away — poverty winds both systems up. 
Let those who want to deceive farmers cater to 
prejudi@ as they may, the time is coming when 
the truth shall be known; it has come when worn- 
out lands should awaken our minds to the nation- 
al importance of this subject, and from which we 
should learn a useful lesson. Let us talk as we 
may about developing the resources of our coun- 
try, but remember that EXNAUSTION is not devel- 
opment. The census*of 1840 says that the tobacco 
crop of the United States amounted to 219,165,319 
pounds, and that of 1850 to 199.752,646 pounds. 
These figures show a decrease of 19,410,673 pounds. 
It will therefore be sceu that this crep once, and 
even now, so important a staple, is fast lessening 
in value. Its decline and fall are mainty due to 
the exhaustion of the soil. 

We hope tobacco-growing readers will look at 
these facts well. They are of as much importance 
to them as were those given in the articles on 
WukEat, to the wheat-growers of the West, on the 
exhaustion of the soil by that staple production of 


our country. 
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ALFRED DINKS AND FANNY NEWT. 


The result was that there were rumors—how do 
such stories start? asked Mrs. Budlong Dinks 


of all her friends who were likely to repeat the 


rumor—that it was a family understanding that 
Mr. Alfred Dinks and his cousin Hope were to 
make a match. ‘And they do say,” said Mrs. 
Dinks, “ what ridiculous things people are! and 
they do say that, for family reasons, we are going 
to keep it all quiet!) What a world it is!” 

The next day Mrs. Cod told Mrs. Dod, in a 
morning call, that Mrs. Budlong Dinks said 
that the engagement between her son Alfred 
and his cousin Hope Wayne was kept quiet for 
family reasons. Before sunset of that day so- 
ci-e-ty was keeping it quiet with the utmost 
diligence. 

These little stories were brought by little birds 
or by some other equally effective agency to 
New York, so that when Mr. Dinks arrived the 
air was full of hints and suggestions, and the 
name of Hope Wayne was not unknown. = Far- 
ther acquaintance with Mr. Alfred Dinks had 
revealed to Miss Fanny that there was a certain 
wealthy ancestor still living in whom the Dinkses 
had an interest, and that the only participant in 
that interest was Miss Hope Wayne. ‘That was 
enough for Miss Fanny. It occurred to her that 
Mrs. Dinks, whose delightful acquaintance the 
Newts had already made, might, by the merest 


chance in the world, have reflected upon the re- 


mote possibility of 2 matrimonial alliance be- 
tween her son and his second cousin. 

‘‘Mr. Dinks,” said Miss Fanny, as_ they 
chatted together at the balls in the spring, ‘‘ you 
Boston gentlemen waltz beautifully.” (It was 
after one of the balls, in the sanctity of the 
maternal dressing-room, that she had made the 
observation which Mrs. Newt imparted to her 
son Abel, that the Boston gentlemen in the 
waltz resembled owls spinning upon invisible 
teetotums. ) | 
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.THE ARTIST IN A REVERIE. 


“ 
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‘Mr. Dinks had 
courage to reply, 

Miss Newt, 
you New York la- 
dies flatter dread- 
fully.” 

But Miss Fanny 
retorted, 

“Not at all; and 


255 you will see that I 


am correct in saying 
so. I say that you 
Boston gentlemen 
do waltz divinely.” 
(Alfred Dinks had 
his share of the lit- 
tle bit of vanity with 
which Nature stints 
the male sex, and 
he seemed to him- 
self to be sipping 
honey-dew.) * But 
Mr. Dinks,” contin- 


the firm black eyes 
upon him (what stun- 


ners they are! med- 

Dinks), ‘‘don’t you 
\ think that the Bos- 
~ ton girls are, not 

\ <a much, you know, 

he but just the leastest 


little bit in the world, 
what we sometimes 
call--you know not 
much I say—just a 
little, little bit, dow- 
dy 
New York belle- 
hood had, and al- 
ways will have, a 
certain bewildering 
charm to the Dinks- 
es. He faltered for a moment before betray- 
ing the very citadel of the Boston toilet (for 
when you have said dowdy, what contemptuous 
epithet remains?), and smiled in a silly way, 
for there is nothing that a pair of firm black 
eyes makes such game of as a sportsman. 

‘Well, no— yes— perhaps—I guess so —”’ 
He saw that he was floundering. He recovered 
with an effort and said, gravely, ‘I dunno.” 

Fanny carclessly played with her fan as if 
there could be no serious debate about it, and 
said, 

‘‘T knew you would agree with me—every 
man of sense must.” 

‘*Oh, indeed—I mean—” replied Alfred, un- 
willing to forfeit his reputation for sense with 
Miss Fanny, but anxious to speak well of his 
friends at home; ‘‘I guess if you could see my 
cousin, Hope Wayne, you wouldn’t think the 
Boston girls were dowdy.” 

Miss Fanny concentrated her eyes upon him, 
and articulated, slowly and interrogatively, 

Your cousin, Hope Wayne ?” 

‘ Yes,” replied Dinks, hurriedly; ‘‘ oh, she’s 
a most beautiful girl. Lives all alone with her 
Grandpa Burt in the country. I don’t believe 
she’s ever seen any other man but me.” 

Fanny opened her eycs, still ‘interrogating. 
“Qh,” said Alfred, ‘I don’t mean, you know— 
oh, no, nothing of the sort—not at all, not at 

ll 
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WAY? 


And he looked and shook his head and pulled 
his coat up about his shoulders, and repeated, 
**Oh, no,” in such an amusingly confused but 
half-knowing way that the chief engineer be- 
hind the battery of the black eyes was really 
outgeneraled, and thought, upon the whole, 
that he was engaged to Hope Wayne. 

Miss Fanny having settled this, and upon far- 
ther acquaintance with Mr. Dinks having dis- 
covered that she might as well undertake the 

matrimonial manage- 

ment of him as of 
any other man, and 
that the Burt fortune 
would probably de- 
scend, in part at least, 
‘ to the youth Alfred, 
she decided that the 
youth Alfred must 
marry her. 

But how should 
Hope Wayne be dis- 
posed of? Let us see. 

She lived in Dela- 
field. Brother Abel, 
now nearly nineteen 
—not achildish youth 
—not unhandsome— 
not too modest—lived 
alsoin Delafield. Had 
he ever met Hope 
Wayne? 

By skillful corre- 
spondence, alluding 
to the solitude of the 
country, et cetera, 
and his natural wish 
for society, and what 
pleasant people were 
there: in Delafield, 
Fanny had drawn her 
lines around Abel to 
carry the fact of his 
acquaintance, if pos- 
sible, by pure strate- 


gy- 

reply, Abel 
wrote abont many 
things — about Mrs. 
Kingo and Miss 
Broadbraid—the Sut- 
lers and Grabeaus— 
he praised the peace- 
ful tone of rural so- 


ued Fanny, fixing 


ciety, and begged Fanny to beware of city dis- 
sipation; but not a word of old Burt and Hope 
Wayne. 

Sister Fanny wrote again in the most confid- 
ing manner. Brother Abel replied in a letter 
of really beautiful sentiments and a quotation 
from Dr. Peewee. : 

He overdid it a little, as we sometimes do in 
this world. We appear so intensely unconscious 
that it is perfectly evident somebody is looking 
at us. So Fanny, knowing that Christopher 
Burt was the richest man in the village, and 
lived in a beautiful place, and that his lovely 
grand-daughter lived with him constantly, with 
which information in detail Alfred Dinks sup- 
plied her, and perceiving from Abel’s letter that 
he was not a recluse, but knew the society of 
the village, arrived very naturally-and easily at 
the conclusion that brother Abel did know Hope 
Wayne and was in love with her. She ‘aferred 
the latter from the fact that she haa long ago 
decided that brother Abel would not fall in love 
with any poor girl, and therefore she was sure 

1at if he were in the immediate neighborhood 
of a lady at once young, beautiful, of good 
family and very rich, he would be immediately 
in love—very much in love. 

To make every thing sure, Abel had not been 
at home half an hour before Fanny’s well-di- 
rected allusion to Hope as the future Mrs. Dinks 
had caused her brother to indicate an interest 
which revealed every thing. 

‘If, now,” pondered Miss Fanny, ‘‘ some- 
body who shall be nameless becomes Mrs. Al- 
fred Dinks, and the nameless somebody’s broth- 
er marries Miss Hope Wayne, what becomes of 
the Burt property ?” 

She went, therefore, to Saratoga in great spi- 
rits, and with an unusual wardrobe. The op- 


posing general, Field-Marshal Mrs. Budlong 


Dinks, had certainly the advantage of position, 
for Hope Wayne was of 
her. immediate party, 
and she could devise as 
many opportunities as jy 
she chose for bringing Ny 
Mr. Alfred and _ his 
cousin together. She Ny | 
did not lose her chan- \ ‘ 
ces. There were little 
parties for bowling in \ Sa 
the morning, and early 3 
walking, and Fanny 
was invited yery often, 
but sometimes omitted, 
as if to indicate that 
she was an essen- 
tial part-of the compo- 
sition. ‘There was mu- 
sic in the parlor before 
dinner, and_ working 
of purses and bags be- 
fore the dressing - bell. 
There was the dinner 
itself, and the prome- 
nade, with music, aft- 
erward. Drives, then, 
and riding; the glow- 
ing return at sunset-— 
the cheerful cup of tea 
—the reappearance, in 
delightful toilet, for the 
evening dance — win- ul 
dows — balconies — pi- 
azzas—moonlight! 
Every time that Fan- . 
ny, warm with the 
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dance, declared that 

she must have fresh 

air, and that was every 2% 

time she danced with 


Alfred, she withdrew, 
attended by him, to the 
cool, dim piazza, and 
every time Mrs. Dinks 
beheld the departure. On the cool, dim piazza 
the music sounded more faintly, the quiet moon- 
light filled the air, and life seemed all romance 
and festival. 

“ How beautiful after the hot room!” Fanny 
said, one evening as they sat there, 

‘Yes, how beautiful!” replied Alfred, who 
found originality in conversation difficult, alone 
with a girl in the moonlight. ' 

‘¢ How happy I feel!” sighed Fanny. ‘‘ Ever 
since I have been here I have been so happy !’” 

‘‘Have you been happy? So I have been 
happy, too. How very funny!” replied Alfred. 

‘*Yes; but pleasant, too. Sympathy is al- 
ways pleasant.’”” And Fanny turned her large, 
black eyes upon him, while the good young 
Dinks was perplexed by a singular feeling of 
happiness. 

They were content to moralize upon sympa— 
thy for some time. Alfred was fascinated, and 
a little afraid. Fanny moved her somewhat 
Junonine shoulders, bent her somewhat swan- 
like neck, drew off one glove and played with 
her rings, fanned herself gently at intervals, 
and with just enough embarrassment not to 
frighten her companion, opened and closed her 
fan, as if prodigious things might be said if it 
were only right to allude to them. 

Alfred Dinks, good-humored chip, floated on 
the smooth current—so smooth that its swift- 
ness was imperceptible. 

“ What a fine fellow Bowdoin Beacon is!” 
said Miss Fanny, a little suddenly, and in a 
tone of suppressed admiration, as she drew on 
her glove, and laid her fan in her lap, as if on 
the point of departure. 

‘¢ Yes, he’s a very good sort of fellow.” 

‘* How cold you men always are in speaking 
of each other! I think him a splendid fellow. 
He’s so handsome. He has such glorious dark 
hair—almost as dark as yours, Mr. Dinks.” 

Alfred half raged, half smiled. 

__ “Do you know,” continued Fanny, looking 
down a little, and speaking a little lower; ‘‘ do 
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you know if he has any: particular favorites 


among the girls here ?” 

Alfred was dreadfully alarmed. 

“*If he has, how. happy they must be! I 
think him a splendid sort of man—but not pre- 
cisely the kind I should think a girl would fall 
in love with.. Should you?” 


“No,” replied Alfred, bewildered. He rallied 


ina moment. ‘ What sort of man do girls fall 
in love with, Miss Fanny ?” 

Fanny Newt was perfectly silent. She looked 
down upon the floor of the piazza, fixing her 
eyes upon a pine-knot, and wondering which 


way the grain of the wood ran, while her whole 


mind seemed bent upon — what? | 
The silence continued. Every moment Al- 
fred was conscious of an increasing nervousness. 


There were the Junonine shoulders—the neck - 


—the downcast eyes—a belle—daughter of Boni- 
face Newt—moonlight—the softened music. 

‘“Why don’t you answer?” asked he at length. 

Fanny bent her head nearer to him, and 
dropped these words into his waistcoat, 

‘* How good you are! I am so happy!” 

‘¢ What on earth have I done?” was the per-- 
plexed and pleased and ridiculous reply. 

‘‘Mr. Dinks, how could I answer the ques- 


tion you asked without betraying— ?”’ 


What?” inquired Alfred, earnestly. 
‘‘ Without betraying what sort of man J love,” 


breathed Fanny, in the lowest possible tone, 
which could be also perfectly distinct, and with | 
her head apparently upon the point of dropping 
after her words into his waistcoat... 


Well ?” said Dinks. 
‘Well, I can not do that, but I will make a 
bargain wjth you. 


girl you would love, I will answer your ques- 
tion.” 

Fanny expected to hear a description of Hop 
Wayne. 


But Alfred’s mind was resolved... The 
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ARTHUR MERLIN’S SKETCH. 


foolish youth answered with his heart in his 
mouth, and barely whispering, 

‘‘Tf you will look in your glass to-night, you 
will see.” 

The next moment Fanny’s head had fallen 
into the waistcoat—Alfred Dinks’s arms were 
embracing her. He perceived the perfume from 
her abundant hair. He was frightened and ex- 
cited and pleased. | 

‘‘ Dear Alfred !” 

Dear Fanny!” 


‘¢Come Hope, dear, it is very late,” said 


Mrs. Dinks in the hall, alarmed at the long | 


absence of Fanny and Alfred, and resolved to 
investigate it. 

The lovers heard the voice, and were sitting 
quietly just a little apart, as Mrs. Dinks and her 
retinue came out. | 

‘‘ Aren’t you afraid of taking cold, Miss 
Newt ?” 

“Oh, not at all, thank you, I am very warm. 
But you are very wise to go in, and I shall join 
you. Good-night, Mr. Dinks.” As she rose, she 
whispered—‘‘ After breakfast.” 

The ladies rustled along the piazza in the 
moonlight. Alfred, flushed and nervous and 
happy, sauntered into the bar-room, lit a cigar,. 
and drank some brandy and water. 

Meanwhile the Honorable Budlong Dinks sat 
in an arm-chair at the other end of the piazza 
with several other honorable gentlemen, Ma- 
jor Scuppernong from Carolina, Colonel le Fay, 
from Louisiana, Captain Lamb from Pennsyl- 
vania, General Arcularius Belch of New York, 
besides Captain Jones, General Smith, Major 
Brown, Colonel Johnson, from other States, and 
several honorable members of Congress, includ- 
ing, and chief of all, the Honorable Barabbas 
J. Ele, a leading statesman from New York, 
with whom Mr. Dinks passed as much time as 
possible, and who was the chief oracle of the 
wise men in arm-chairs who came to the springs 
to drink the waters, to humor their wives and 
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ONE-HORSE ts ov et bis | apple-ttece at the usual dis- PASSAGE SESIA 
Mr. Joun Payne, Canada West, writes: Bot liable to schon the ‘pha rough and spongy, the grass BY THE PIEDMONTESE BER- 


“Js there a one-horse mowing-machine that will do 
g good work, and can it be used among stumps?" 

; There is a one-horse mower that will do good 
work, but not among stumps if the land is thickly 
studded with them. Until lately we saw no one- 
horse machine worthy the farmer’s attention. One 
is being built, known as an improred one-horse mow- 
cr, of light draught, works easily, and is sold for 
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back, and no more. 
clog. It has a wheel and lever attached, so that 
the driver can raise the cutter-bar six to eight 
inches, thus allowing it to pass over stones or oth- 
er things in the way, without injury to the ma- 
chine, which may thus be drawn to the field over 
acommon road. The driver in his seat can throw 
the machine tn or out of gear by a short lever 
within his reach. We saw the machine of which 


if 
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fallen, tangled, very fine, and wet. A light-built 
horse drew the mower with ease, while the grass 
was closely cut around the bodies of the trees. It 
worked well, through these. difficulties, up and 
down hill, but it was guided by a skillful operator. 
Excellent work may be done on lawns and other 
intricate places where a two-horse machine can not 
be used. 
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A PARTY OF BERSAGLIERI 


, SUPPORTED BY THE 101m INFANTRY, FORDING THE SESIA AT VERCELLI, AND SURPRISING THE AUSTRIAN REAR-GUARD. 


SAGLIERI. 


THE spirited engraving which we give herewith 
represents the passage of the Sesia by the Bersa- 
glieri, on 21st ultimo, and is from a sketch by Mr. 
Vizetelly. The author thus describes the scene: 


**An officer told me that an attempt was about to be 
made to surprise the Austrians, who still remained on 
the opposite bank of the Sesia. He recommended me, 
if I wished to witness a feat of arms, to make immediate- 
ly for a spot on the right bank of the river, which he in- 
dicated. The attempt to cross the stream was to be 
made in two places simultaneously, so as to surprise the 
enemy on both flanks. You will have heard that the 
Austrians, on vacating Vercelli, blew up the bridge in 
their rear, fancying by this act to secure their retreat. 
The river, therefore, had necessarily to be forded by the 
Sardinians. 

‘*As a measure of precaution no one was allowed to 
leave Vercelli on the side of the Sesia, which is barely a 
quarter of a mile from the outskirts of the town, and 
sentinels were posted at short intervals to enforce the 
foregoing order. My permit made me an exception to 
the rule, as I had taken care in it to have it distinctly 
specified that I was to be allowed to make skc‘ches of the 
bridge which had been partially destroyed, and of the 
town, from any point I thought proper. Having passed 
the line I proceeded in the direction which had been 
pointed out to me, and soon came upon a large body of 
Bersaglieri and a considerable force of the 10th Regi- 
ment of Piedmontese Infantry, concealed in a hollow 
formed by the rising bank of the river. I held aloof, 
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watching their movements, screened by some tall wheat . 


and a clump of trees. I could not see the Austrians on 
the opposite side, owing to the right bank of the Sesia 
rising considerably at this spot. Presently there was a 
hasty movement among the troops; officers passed 
quickly to and fro; and it became evident something 
was about to take place. In another moment the first 
ranks of Bersaglieri rushed over the bank, speedily fol- 
lowed by the remainder, with the exception of a certain 
number told off as skirmishers, who spread out, occupy- 
ing every spot of rising ground, and forthwith com- 
menced a rapid discharge from their rifles, under cover 
of which the bulk of the force proceeded to ford the riv- 
er. I rushed off to a raised bank slightly to the left of 
the skirmishers, and from my position had a good view 
of the affair. On the opposite bank were the Austrians, 
apparently in great disorder, firing, as it appeared to me, 
at random, for many of their shots came ‘duck and 
drake’ fashion through the water, and rolling at my feet 
quite out of the line of troops that were crossing. Per- 
haps some of the enemy caught sight of me, and did me 
the honor to exercise their skillupon me. Having, how- 
ever, no inclination to be a target for Tadeschi bullets, I 
lay down perfectly flat, only keeping my head sufficient- 
ly up to see what was going on. 

“The foremost of the Bersaglieri had by this time 
reached the other side, and without waiting to discharge 
their rifles, went in at the Austrians (who were retiring 
through the trees) with their sword-bayonets down. I 
noticed that the first few poor fellows fell heavily for- 
ward, as they ran up the bank, under the fire of the 
Austrians; while among those who were still crossing 
more than one waved his arms—a signal that he had 
been struck—and, after floating for a short distance, sunk 
beneath the rapid waters of the Sesia. The contending 
parties were soon screened from view by the foliage, as 
the Austrians, making no stand, were followed up by the 


Sardinians through a thick plantation of trees, and I. 


was unable to see what further took place, but imagine 
the fighting must for a time have been sharp from the 
continued rattle of musketry. The skirmishers still oc- 


- cupied their positions, ready to cover the retreat of their 


comrades should it be necessary. This brilliant coup de 
main, however, turned out perfectly successful, and a 
considerable amount of baggage, as also some few pris- 
oners, fell into the hands of the Sardinians, who were 
enabled to make good their position on the left bank of 
the river, where they were speedily reinforced. 

‘‘It appears the Austrians were taken completely by 
surprise, and were cooking their dinners, which the sud- 
den rush of the Piedmontese made this an unnecessary 
meal for many of them.” 
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TRUMPS. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE CAMPAIGN. 


Miss Fanny Newt went to Saratoga with a 
perfectly clear idea of what. she intended to do. 
In brief, she intended to be engaged to Mr. 
Alfred Dinks. 

That young gentleman was a second cousin 
of Hope Wayne’s, and his mother had never 
objected to his little visits at Pinewood, when 
both he and Hope were young, and when the 
unsophisticated human heart is flexible as melt- 
ed wax, and receives impressions which only 
harden with time. 

‘‘Let the children play together, my dear,” 
she said, in conjugal seclusion to the late Hon- 
orable Budlong Dinks, who needed only suffi- 
cient capacity and a proper opportunity to have: 
been one of the most distinguished of American 
statesmen. _ He indeed thought he was such al- 
ready. Why undeceive him? asked Mrs. Dinks 
of herself. Why indeed! she answered. It was 
quite unnecessary. ‘There was plenty of diplo- 
macy in the family already, and that most skill- 
ful of all diplomatic talents, the management 
of distinguished statesmen, was not unknown 
there. Mrs. Budlong Dinks, for instance— But 
why anticipate ? 

Mr. Alfred, as we have seen, wore seven and 
a halfs, lady’s size. He was also a sportsman. 
But it is an unkindness of Nature that makes 
an American gentleman a sporting gentleman. 
Sporting in the broad sense belongs to feudal 
times and countries, when people had to work 
hard to amuse themselves. But a sportsman is 
rather a dreary spectacle in times and countries 
in which people earn their own livings. There 
is nothing more melancholy than the American 
race-course, excepting, perhaps, the American 
steeple-chase. 

Fanny Newt had made the proper inquiries. 
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Torrey’s New 4 Minute Freezers 


These highly popular machines are offered to thé pub- 
lic with the fullest assurance of their being not only the 
cheapest, but the simplest and quickest Freezers in use 
—producing cream of that smooth and light consistency 
heretofore only to be obtained of the best confectioners. 

They can be had retail of the house-furnishing and 
hardware stores generally, at the following prices: 


3 quarts,......-$2 50 8 quarts... 
4 quarts........ 3 00 | 14 quarts........ 700 


6 quarts........ 400 | 20 quarts........ 10 00 
And at wholesale of the manufacturer, 


. TORREY, No. 9 Platt Street, 
New York. 


"S000 AGENTS WANTED—'To 
‘1 4 new inventions. Agents have made; over $25,000 
one,—better than all other similar agencies, Scnd 
mps and get 80 pages particulars, gratis. 

EVHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


inger's Sewing Machines. 
New Styles. | 
From $50 to $125. 


Sincer's Famtry Macutne,the price of which is only 
$50, is a light-and elegantly decorated Machine, capable 
of performing, in the best style, all the sewing of a pri- 
vate family. 

SincEr's STANDARD Macutnes for manufacturing 
purposes are well known to be without any successful 
rival in the market. Much has recently been published 
in regard to various stitches made by Sewing Machines. 
Singer's Machines make the best stitch ever invented, 
and do it in the best style. A great discount is made to 
clergymen. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.’s Gazette, which 
contains full information about prices, sizes, etc., of Sew- 
ing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


DLLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 

and procure American and Foreign Patents. Pat- 

ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
LDuilding, Washington City, D. C. 


Charles Grobe’s New Method 


F< TUE 


PIAN FORTE. 


Mr. Grobe is so well krfown, that any remarks as to 
his qualifications would be superfluous. Suffice it to 
say, that he has produced in, his New Method a work for 
elementary teaching superio? to any other, It is emi- 
nently the Book for the People, and as the result of the 
ripe experience of the author, it is invaluable to Teacher 
or Pupil. Nothing is anticipated, nothing hurried. The 
Pupil is led by easy, pleasant, and gradual means to the 
desired end. The dryness so often complained of in 
works of instruction is altogether avoided, and the Pub- 
lishers believe it to be the most simple, clear, progress- 
ive, and judicious system of instruction extant. The 
work contains ten engraved figures, illustrating the dif- 
ferent positions of the hands and fingers. The fie is 
new and unusually beautiful and distinct. The paper 
the whitest and best, and the binding handsome. Price 
$2 00; in Cloth, $5 00.. Copies sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the marked price The trade supplied. 
A handsome discount to ‘Feachers and Seminarics. 


FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, 
New York. 
; LEE & WALKER. Philadelphia. 


Something New. 


Agents wanted, to go into a New and Honorable Busi 
ness, Which will pay from $15 to $30 weekly. 


No Humbug. 


Send stamp for particulars, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
which are free. 


S. M. MYRICK & CO., Lynn Mass. 
FINELE & LYON’S 


SEWING MACHINES, 


For Family Use, Tailoring Purposes, Saddlery, &c. 
Warranted to give bettér satisfaction than any other 
machine in market, or money refunded. Agents 
wanted. J 


503 BROADWAY, 
Next to the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


Lord Ward’s Worcestershire Sauce. 


Is the TRUE Worcestershire Sauce. Is excellent for all 


.purposes. | 
FOR, and HAVE ONLY LORD WARD'S. 


ASK 

Used at every Hotel, and’sold by all Grocers and 
Fruit Dealers. 

Wholesale and for Exportation, by 


JONATHAN JONES & CO., 4 


46 Broad Street, New York. 
Sold Retail by the Grocers and Fruit Houses, Half 
Pints, 30 cents per bottle; Pints, 50 cents per bottle. _ 


EMPLOYMENT 
For 100 More 
ENERGETIC YOUNG MEN, 


Who are wiliing to devote their WHOLE TIME and TALENT 
to selling USEFUL HISTORICAL WORKS, The 
NIFICENT COLORED ENGRAVINGS in my books add 50 per 
cent to their sales. If you desire to know my ** PLAN OF 
OPERATING," terms to Agents, &c., write me, giving me 
your name, postoffice, county and state, and I will mail 
yOu (FREE ©F POSTAGE,) & FULL STATEMENT of what some 
energetic men have done, and leave you to decide wheth- 
cr you may not ‘*GO AND DO LIKEWISE."’ Address 
MACK R. BARNITZ, 
Book and Map Pubnsher, Cincinnati, O. 


THE AMERICAN FREEMASON’S 
New Monthly Magazine, edited by ALBert G. Mac- 
KEY, M.D., and other prominent Masonic writers. For 
Sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. The Trade 
supplied by 
HENDRICKSON, BLAKE & LONG, 


21 and 23 Ann Street, New York. 
100 AGENTS WANTED at a salary 
red stamp to H. R. BROWN, Eastport, Maine, 


of $150 per month. No humbug. Send 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
The best Alterative and Tonic. 


We take pleasure in reminding our numerous friends 
that at this season of the year the most beneficial results 
may be obtained by the use of this most excellent reme- 
~ dy for purifying the blood, tor cutaneous disorders, and 
i, eer for children afflicted with humors. 

’repared and sald by A. B. & D, SANDS, Drugzist 
141 William Street, New York. ils | 


EB. A. 


= BROOKS. 


575 Broadway—150 Fulton Street. 


A splendid Assortment of Ladies’, Gentle- : 


men’s, and Children’s Boots, Shoes, 
and Gaiters. 


Masser’s 5 Minute 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


As Improved for 1859. 


With Stamped Iron Covers and Bottoms—Tinned. 


The only Freezer known which is constructed on true 
Scientific principles. 

The Cheapest, Best, and most Economical, requiring 
less ice and less labor than any other, being at the same 
time the most durable in structure, and most certain in 
its operations. 

Sole Agents for the United States, 

E. KETCHAM & CO., 

Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished ‘Fin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York, 
Have just Published: 


TIIE WARS OF THE ROSES; or, Stories of the Strug- 
gle of York and Lancaster. 
of ** The Boyhood of Great Men,” * The Footprints of 
Famous Men,"' ** History for Boys,"’ &c. Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 


WALIFAX, Gentiteman. By the -Author of 
“*QOlive,"’ “The Ogilvies,” **Agatha’s Husband,” 
Avillion,” ** The Head of the Family,” ‘‘ A Hero,” 
&c., &e. Library Edition. With Four Illustrations 
by Avueustus Horrin, Esq. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 


ALFORD'S GREEK TESTAMENT. The Greek Test- 
ament: with a Critically Revised Text; a Digest of 
Various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and 
Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary. For the Use of Theological 
Students and Ministers. By Henry ALroxrp, B.D., 
Minister of Quebec Chapel, London, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I., containing 
the Four Gospels. 944 pages 8vo, Muslin, $5 00; Half 
Calf extra, $6 00, 

HMUMBOLDT'’S COSMOS. Cosmos. A Sketch of a 
Physical Description of the Universe. By ALEXANDER 
von Humpotpr. Translated from the German by E, 
©. and W. 8S. Datuas, F.L.S. 12mo, Muslin, 

. SO cents. 


ANCIENT MINERALOGY; or, An Inquiry respecting 
Mineral Substances mentioned by the Ancients: with 
Occasional Remarks on the Uses to which they were 
applied. By N. IF. Moore, LL.D., late President of 
Columbia College. A New and Revised Edition. 
16mo, Muslin, 6V cents. 4 


THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. By Antruony Trot. 
torr, Author of ‘* Doctor Thorne.’ 1l2mo, Muslin, 
OU. 


LEVERS GERALD FITZGERALD. rerald Fitz- 
gerald, ‘**The Chevalier...) A Novel. By Cuarves 
Lever, Author of Charles O'Malley,” Glencore,” 
“Fhe Dodd Family Abroad,” * Sir Jasper Carew," 
“* Maurice Tiernay,’ &c. VPartI. Svo, Paper, 25 cents, 


MORE ABOUT JESUS. By the Author of “ Reading 
without Tears," ** Peep of Day,’ &c., &c. Beautifully 
Illustrated. 16mo, Muslin, 60 cents, 


THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO. By the Author of 
** Magdalen Stafford."” 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


THE LIFE OF NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS. By 
B. JAEGER, late Proféssor of Zoology and Botany in 
the College of New Jersey. Assisted by H. C. Pres- 
TON, M.D. With numerous Illustrations from Speci- 

a2s in the Cabinet ef the Author. 12mo, Muslin, 
~ 


Eg Warrrr & Brotuers will send any of the above 
Works by Mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


This compound will be found a. great promoter of 
health, when taken in the spring, to expel the foul hu- 
mors which fester in the blood at that season of the 
year.. By the timely expulsion of them many rankling 
disorders are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the 
aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance 
of foul eruptions and ulccrous sores, through which the 
system will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural channels of the 
body by an alterative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when 
you find itis obstructed and sluggish in the veins; cleanse 
it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you 
when. Even where no particular disorder is felt, people 


enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing the 


blood. Keep the blood healthy, and allis well; but with 

this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no lasting 

health. Sooner or later something must go wrong, and 

the great machinery of life‘is disordered or overthrown. 
IT CURES 

SCROFTLA AND SCROFULOUS COMPLAINTS, ERUPTIONS 
AND Ervurtive Diseases, ULcers, PIMrLes, BLotTcugEs, 
Tumors, SALT Rueum, ScaLtp IlEap, SyPuILis 
SYPHILITIC AFFECTIONS, MERCURIAL DISEASE, Dropsy, 
NEURALGIA OR Tico DoLoRevx, DEGILITY, DYSPEPSIA 
AND INDIGESTION, Rose or St. ANTHONY'S 
Fire, and indeed the whole class of complaints arising 
from IMPURITY OF THE BLoop. ‘ 

In order to secure their complete eradication from the 
system, the remedy should be judiciously taken accord- 
ing to directions on the bottle. VPrepared by 

DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 


Sold by all Druggists every where. © 


To Teachers. 


My Correspondeuts are requested to address me, here- 
after, to the *“*Care of HARPER & BROTHERS, New 
York City.” School Catalogues and Circulars, Names 
and Post-Office Address of Schools, Educational Reports, 
@re solicited, MARCIUS WILLSON, 


By J. G. Encar, Author 


PIESSE 


T $C Druggists in 
LOWER 0 every city. 
KISS-ME-QUICK 


The Modern Magicians of anay York. 
RY NAPOLEON QUIGG. 


In the old Arabian legends, 
We hear much of wonders wrought— 
Of Palaces and Genil,: 
And Caps with fortune fraught ; 
Of trees with golden branches, 
Bearing jeweled fruit above, 
And of Beggars and Princesses 
Who meet and fall in love. 
We may deem them idle fables, 
But indeed you'll find them true; 
And we have magicians of our own— 
At least we know of two! 
Oh, we mean the great Smirn BROTHERS, 
Who ‘*work miracles," each hour, 
In the fortune and appearance of 
, 1 ngen who try their power! . 
The toiling man, of humble means, 
They clothe him like a Prise, 
And, in his altered air and port, 
Their magic power evince; 
And, generous as the Genii, 
While they work this blessed change, 
At less by half than others charge, 
Their moderate prices range! 


“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.” 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 
Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway & William St., 


THOMAS SMITH, 


ROBERT L. SMITH, NEW 


J. SMITIU RICE. 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


Agents Wanted 


obtain Subscribers for . 


LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Two Volumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of ~ 
. 1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Illustrations. 
A New Edition Ready. ~ 
Carefully Revised and Corrected. 


The preparation of this work occupied the Author 
MORE THAN FOUR YEARS, during which he traveled 
NEARLY TEN THOUSAND MILES, in order to visit the 
prominent scenes of the Revolution, gather up local tra- 
ditions, and explore records and histories. 

The prime object of the Author was to reproduce the 
history of the American Kevolution in such an attractive 
manner as to entice the youth of his country to read the 
wonderful story, and become familiar with the founders 
of our Republic and the value of theirlabors. The man- 
ner in which it has been arranged and set forth renders 
it no less attractive to the general reader and the ripe 
scholar of more mature years, . 

Explanatory notes are given on every page, and also a 
biographical sketch of every man distinguished in the 
events of the Revolution. 

A copious Analytical Index is given at the close of the 
Second Volume, embracing eighty-five closely-printed 
pages. This is, in itself, a complete synopsis of the His- 
tory and Biography of the period of our Revolutionary 
History, and will be found exceedingly useful for refer- 
ence, 

‘The work contains all the essential facts of the early 
history of our Republic, which are scattered through 
scores of volumes often inaccessible to the great mass of 
readers, It forms a complete Guide-Book to the tourist 
seeking for fields consecrated by patriotism, which lie 
scattered over our broad land. 

Upward of THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS’were 
expended in the preparation of this work. The exquisite 
engravings, prepared under the immediate supervision 
of the Author, from his own drawings, required the 
greatest care jn printing. To this end the etforts of the 
Publishers have been directed, and they take great pleas- 
ure in presenting these volumes as the best specimens of 
typography ever issued from the American press. 

‘The Author and Publishers have received compliment- 
ary letters, approving the work, from Enywarp Everett, 
JARED SPARKS, WASHINGTON IRVING, GEORGE BAn- 
CROFT, and many other distinguished men, fully compe- 
tent to judge of its merits. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 

This work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Kare indacements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. For full particu- 
lars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 2 . 


American Guano. 


TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 


in Guano, This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, which: has been proved to be the most valu- 
able fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for sale at whole- 
sale and retail at less than two thirds the price of Peru- 
vian. For particulars address C. 8S. MARSHALL, Prest. 
American Guano Co., 66 William Street, New York. 


4 


Q every flowerthat 4 
breathes a fragrance Sold by all 


XIIIth Vol. Household Library. 
The Life of Milton, 


BY PROFESSOR MASSON. 
WITH AN 
ESTIMATRE OF HIS GENIUS AND CHARACTER. 
BY MACAULAY. 
1Smo. Cloth, Fifty Cents. 


Professor Masson, of the London University, has spen 
years upon the Life ef Milton, the first. instalment of 


' which has recently been given to the English public. 


| is reproduced from the Encyclopadia’ Britannica, 


RANGIPANNI Wholesale 
Bona st. 87 Pearl 
New-York. 


He has also written this brief memoir of Milton, which 


It 
contains all the essential facts, and is by no means the - 
less pleasing or instructive from being ¢ompendious. + 


DELISSER & PROCTER, No. 508 Broadway. 
f[-= Copies sent per mail, prepaid, on receipt of price.. 


THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. | 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


Cure Dyspepsia, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Indigestion. 
Cure Heart Burn, Heart Burn, Acidity, Acidity. 

Cure Water Brash, Water Brash, Jaundice, Jaundice, 
Cure Liver Complaint, Liver Complaint, Debility. 
Cure Fever and Ague, Bilious Complaints, 
Cure Headache, Costiveness, Piles, Nervousness. _ 
Cure Flatulency, Neuralgia, Female Complaints. 

These Bitters are so well known as the most remarkable 
and efficient yet discovered for the absolute and rapid 
cure of the above diseases, that it ts altogether unnecessa- 
ry to enlarge upon its merits, 

S$. W. FOWLE & €0., Proprictors, Boston. 
Sold everywhere. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


Excelsior Fireworks, 
Funston & Scoficld, 


General Agents, 


62 John Strect. 


Every Number of MAGAZINE contains 
trom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the cquntry. 


A Splendid | Number. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY. 
CONTENTS: 
THE SAGUENAY. 
Illustrated by Seventeen Engravings. . 
A VISIT TO “JOHN BROWN’'S TRACT.” By T. 


B. Tnorre. 
Illustrated by Twenty-four Engravings. | 
THE FLEA. 


Illustrated by Twenty-two Engravings. 
ODE ON THE BIRTHDAY OF JOUN WESLEY. 
ACELDEMA SPARKS; OR, OLD AND NEW. 
THE DEATH OF WALTER BUTLER: a Ballad 
of Tryon County. 
A STORY OF A GARTER. 
JOHN WESLEY. 
a MAN OF HONOR. By Mre. Kino, Author of 
ity” 
A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE ON MOUNT CENIS. 
IN THE GARDEN. ‘ 
THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tu ackeRay. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Four Head-Pieces. . 
Chapter LXXVI. Informs us how Mr. Warrington 
jumped into a Landau. . 
LXXVII. 


Dn. 
Chapter LXXVIII. Pyramus and Thisbe. 
Chapter LXXIX. Containing both Comedy and 
Tragedy. | 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. _ . - 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
MR. BOTTLE AND HIS FRIEND. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — Mr. Swillem introduced to Mr. 
Bottle. —Becomes intimate with him.—Go on a Bender. 
—Make the Acquaintance of othe. Bottles.—Investigate 
the size of Horns. — See Sundry Pleasant Sights. — Mr. 
Bottle Plays a Variety of Parts. —The Acquaintanceship 
broken. 
FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — Demi-Toilet and Girl's Dress. — 
Under-Sleeve.— Breakfast Cap. Embroidered Hand- 
kerchief. 


And how every Body got out 


> > 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . , ‘ . $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year. ‘ : . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year(each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every. Club of TEN Sunb- 
SCRIBERB. 

and Harren's MAGAZINE, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 UU. 

The Postage upon MaGazitne’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISIIERS.. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents A NuMBER; $2 50 a. YEAR 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitled “A 
ALE OF TWO CITIES,” Splendidly Illustrated by 
McLEenan, was commenced in Harper's Weekly” fer 
May 7, and will be continued from week to week until 
completed. 
GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS'S Illustrated Serial Fale 
of American Life, entitled *‘ TRUMPS,” was commenced 
in ** Harper's Weekly" for April 9. 


TERMS QF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
_One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . 
One Copy 


Year... . « 
One Copy for Two Years . .. . 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . .« 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 | 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TwELVB 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. 
TERMS FOR ADVERTISING: —F'/fty Cents a Line. 
A Liberal Discount will be made te those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or nrore. 
*.* Persons living in the City of New York wishing 
Iiarper's Weekly’ left at their houses, will please send 
their names and residences, with the subscripuion mon- 
ey, to the Office of 
IE j “4 is, UB 2 
Franklin Square, New York, 
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daughters in their foolish freaks for fashion and 
frivolity, and who smiled loftily at the pretty 
game of love and flirtation going on all around 
them, the gay young people who amused them- 
selves with setting up ten-pins and knocking 
them down, while they, the wise men in arm- 
chairs, devoted themselves to talking politics and 
showing cach.other from day to day the only 
way in which the country could be made great 
and glorious, and fulfill its destiny. 

not so clear about General Jackson's 
policy,” said *the Honorable Budlong -Dinks, 
with the cautious wisdom of a statesman who 
will not commit himself unnecessarily — of a 
statesman, in fact, who believed that statesman- 
ship consisted in never defining your position. 

“Well, Sir, Lam clear enough about it,” re- 
plied Major Scuppernong. ‘It will ruin this 
country just as sure as that,” and the Major with 
great dexterity dirécted a stream of saliva which 
fell with unerring precision upon the smail stone 
in the gravel walk at which it was evidently 
aimed. 


The Honorable Budlong Dinks watched the 


result of the illustration with deep interest, and 
shook his head gravely when he saw that the 
stone was thoroughly drenched by the salivary 
cascade. -He seemed to feel the force of the ar- 
But he was not in a position to com- 
mit himself. He held no public office, indeed, 
nor had he ever held any, except when he 
served a term inthe Levzislature of his-native 
State. <At the next election he was left at 
heme. -and the electors of the district in which 
he resided had fallen into an inveterate habit 
of him at home. But he preserved an 
unruftied calmness. He had the air of a-man 
who was perpetually upon the point of reeciv- 
inz dispatches from Washington, informing him 
that te was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
somewhere. He seemed to be forever depre- 
citing congratulations upon events about to hap- 
pen; and he watched the squirting of Major 
Scuppernong’s tobacco-juice as if it must be 
clear to every observer that he was the man 
whose word would determine General Jackson's 
policy, and who must thereforé consider care- 


fully every quid, and look dispassionately into 


every puddle. 

Now, J think,” said the Honorable Barab- 
bas J. Ele, “‘that it is the only thing that can 
save the country.: 

** Ah! vou do,” said the Honorable B. Dinks. 

And so they kept it up, day after day, paus- 
ing in the intervals to smile at the ardor with 
which the wonten played'their foolish game of 
gossip and match-making. 

When Mrs. Dinks withdrew from her idle 
employments to the invigorating air of the Hon- 
orable B.’s society, he tapped her cheek some- 
times with his finger—as he had read great men 
occasionally did to their wives in moments of 
relaxation from intellectual toil—asked her what 
would become of the world if it were given up 
to women, and by his manner seemed to refresh 
her consciousness of the honor under which she 
labored in being Mrs. Budlong Dinks. 

She, weaker vessel, smiled consciously, as if 
he very well knew that was thie one particular 
thing which.under no conccivable circumstances 
could she forget. 

*“ Budlong, I think really Alfred ought to 
keep a horse.” 

‘*My dear!” replied the Honorable B., in a 
tone of mingled reproach, amusement, contempt, 
and surprise. 

“Oh! I know we can’t afford it. But it 
would be so pleasant if he could drive out his 
oousin Hope, as so many of the other young 
men do. People get so well acquainted in that 
Have you observed that Bowdoin Beacon 
is a great deal with her? How glad Mrs. Bea- 
con would be!” 


Mrs. Dinks took off her cap, and was unpin- | 


ning her collar, without in- the least pressing 
her request. Not at all. The horse was out 
of the question. 

Now the state of the country did not so entire- 
ly engross her husband that he had not seen all 
the advantage of Hope’s marrying Alfred. 

**Itis a pleasant thing for a young man to 
have his own horse. My dear, I will see what 
can be done,” said he. 

Then the diplomatist untied his cravat as if 
he had been undoing the parchment of a great 
international treaty. He fell asleep in the 
midst of rehearsing the speech which he meant 
to make upon occasion of his presentation as 
Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of St. James. 
His beloved partner lay by his side, and resolved 
that Alfred must immediately secure Hope 
Wayne before he himself was secured by Fan- 


Newt. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ARTHUR MERLIN, PAINTER. 


Tue whole world of Saratoga congratulated 
.Mrs. Dinks upon her beautiful niece, Wiss 
Wayne. Even old Mrs. Dagon said to every 
body: P 

‘+ How lovely she is!) And to think she comes 
from Boston! Where did she get her stvle ? 
Fanny dear, I saw vou hugging—I beg your 
pardon, I mean waltzing with Mr. Dinks.” 

But when Hope Watne danced there secm- 
ed to be nobody else moving. She filled the 
hall with grace, and the heart of the spectator 
with'an indefinable longing. She carried strings 
of bouquets. She made men happy by asking 
them to hold some of her flowers while she 
danced; and then, when she returned to take 
them, the gentlemen were steeped in such a gush 
of sunny smiling that they stood bowing and 
erinning—even the wisest—and felt as if the 
soft gush pushed them back a little. For the 
beauty which allured them defended her like a 
fiery halo, In her dress and manner and con- 
versation there was that exquisite moderation 


which is generally unperceived, but always cap- 
tivating. ‘There was an undertone of music in 
her speech as there was of grace in all her move- 
ments. So radiant, so glancing, so womanly 
retiring, so hewitchingly courteous, so thought- 
ful, so modestly supreme —it was wondertul 
how the secluded girl of Pinewood had become 
the belle of Saratoga. This result could only 
have been produced by the most joyous and pro- 
pitious influences, thought every body at Sara- 
toga—who could never be properly said to think 
at all. 

It was understood that she was engaged to 
Mr. Alfred Dinks, her cousin, who was already, 
or was to be, very rich. But there seemed to 
be nothing very marked in his devotion. 

‘It is so much better taste for young people 
who are engaged not to make love in public,” 
said Mrs. Dinks, as she sat in grand conclave 
of mammas and elderly ladies, who all under- 
stood her to mean her son and niece, and en- 
tirely agreed with her. 

Meanwhile all the gentlemen who could find 
one of her moments disengaged, were walking, 
bowling. driving. riding, chatting, sitting, with 
Miss Wayne. She smiled upon all, and sat 
apart in her smiling. Some foolish young fel- 
lows tried to flirt with her. When they had 
fully developed their intentions she smiled fall 


in their faces, not insultingly nor familiarly, but | 


with a.soft superiority. The foolish voung fel- 
lows went down to light their cigars and drink 
their brandy and water, feeling as if their faces 
had been rubbed upon an iceberg, for not less 
lofty and pure were their thoughts of her, and 
not less burning was their sense of her gentle 
scorn. 

But Arthur Merlin, the painter, who had come 
to pass a few days at Saratoga on his way to 
Lake George, and whose few days had expand- 
ed into the few weeks that Miss Wayne had 
been there—Arthur Merlin, the painter, whose 
eves were accustomed not only to look, but to 
see, observed that Miss Wayne was constantly 
doing something. It was dance, drive, bow], 
ride, walk incessantly. From the earliest hour 
to the latest she was in the midst of people and 
excitement. She gave herself scarcely time to 
sleep. 

The painter was introduced to her, and became 
one of her habitual attendants. Every morning, 
after breakfast, Hope Wayne held a kind of 
court upon the’ piazza. All the young men sur- 
rounded her and worshiped. 

Arthur Merlin was intelligent and ingenn- 
ous. His imagination gave a kind of airy 
grace to his conversation and manner. Pas- 
sionately interested in his art, he deserted its 
pursuit a little only when the observation of 
life around him seemed to him a study as in- 
teresting. He and Miss Wayne were sometimes 
alone together; but although she was conscious 
of a peculiar sympathy with his tastes and char- 
acter, she avoided him more than any of the 
other young men. Mrs. Dagon said it was a 
pity Miss Wayne was so cold and haughty to 
the poor painter. She thought that people 
might be taught their places without cruelty. 

If Arthur Merlin had been less in love with 
his art, or had not perceived that Miss Wayne 
had a continual reserved thought, he might 
have fallen in love with her. As it was, he liked 
her so much that he cared for the society of no 
other lady. He read Byron with her some- 
times, when they went in little parties to the 
lake, and when somehow he and Hope found 
themselves alone under the trees in a secluded 
spot, and the book open in his hand. 

He also read to her one day a poem upon 
a cloud, so melodiously exquisite, that Hope 
Wayne’s cheek flushed, and she asked, eagerly, 

Whose is that?” 

“It is a poem of Shelley's, a friend of By- 
ron’s.” 

‘¢ But how different !” 

** Yes, they are different men.” 

‘After that day Byron was accompanied by 
Shelley in Mr. Merlin’s pockets whenever he 
chanced to be alone with Miss Wayne. They 
naturally conversed a great deal of poetry and 
the poets. Mr. Merlin said that Shelley was 
one of the noblest and purest of men, but he was 
shockingly unhappy. His mind was not bal- 
anced, if you choose, but it was no bum-boat, 


no scow, nor, on the other hand, was it a pirate, 


as the goodies contend, 

‘*No,” said Arthur, his brow growing calmer 
as hie spoke, “it was a fairy bark; and if it 
drifted at the will of the wind and could nev- 
er renéh a port, vet it rang with music that the 
human heart prizes—it was radiant with the 
holiest light that shines from love and bravery, 
and.it was laden with precious thoughts and 
tender sympathies. It comes to no port, if vou 
will, but every,noble heart hangs out flags of 
welcome as it passes. No, no, Miss Wayne,” 
he continued, as he caught her eves looking at 
him intently, * believe a painter rather than 
some of the preachers, and-do not suppose that 
a generous, self-sacrificing, sincere, and noble 
man can be a bad man at bottom. Shelley 
touched life with bare nerves, and his whole 
existence was a shudder. How many of the 
leather men who sneer at him are any better 
beside him than a lump of mud by a butterfly! 
I love Shelley, and pity him. I can’t love Byron, 
while I pity him.” 

He smiled a moment as he stopped, and 
added, ** But I see you will consider that I am 
a preacher, after all, and so won't believe me. 
Then listen to this.” 

And the yopnE man read the*ode to a Sky- 
lark. 

‘-TTow joyous it is!” said Hope; “ but I feel 
the sadness throuzh the joy.” 

“Yes, I often feel that in people as well as 
poems,” replied Arthur, locking at her closely. 

She colored a litthe—said that it was warm— 
and rose to go. 


The cold black eves of Miss Fanny Newt sud- 
denlv glitrered upon them. 

* Will vou go home with us, Miss Wayne ?” 

“Thank vou, I am just coming; and Hope 
passed into the wood. 

When Arthur Merlin was left alone he qui- 
etly lighted a cigar, opened his port-folio and 
spread it on his knees, then sharpened a pencil, 
and began to sketch. But while he looked at 
the tree before him, and almost mechanically 
transferred it to the paper; he puffed and med- 
itated. 

He was clearly conscious of two things. 

First, that Hope Wayne was constantly with 
other people; and yet he felt that she was a wo- 
man who would naturally like her own society. 
Second, that there was no person then present 
at Saratoga in whom she had such an interest 
that she would prefer iim to her own society. 

And vet she was always seeking the distrac- 
tion of other people. 

Puff—puft—puff. 

Then there was something that made the so- 
ciety of her own thoughts unpleasant—almost 
intolerable. 

Mr. Arthur Merlin vigorously rubbed out with 
a piece of stale bread a false line he had drawn. 

What is that something—or some-bod-y ? 

He stopped sketching, and puffed for a long 
time. 

As he returned at sunset Hope Wayne was 
standing upen the piazza of the hotel. 

‘‘Have you been successful?” asked she, 
dawning upon him. 

You shall judge.” 

He showed her his sketch of a tree-stump. 

‘*Good—bnut a little careless,” she said. 

**Do vou draw, Miss Wayne ?” 

A curious light glimmered across her face, 
for she’ remembered where she had last heard 
those words. She shrank a little, almost im- 
perceptibly, as if her eyes had been suddenly 
dazzled. ‘Then a little more distantly — not 
much more, but Arthur had remarked every 
thing—she said: 

“Yes, I draw a little. Good-evening.” 

““Stop, please, Miss Wayne,” exclaimed Ar- 
thur, as he saw that she was going. She turn- 
ed and smiled—a smile that seemed to him 
like starlight, it was so clear and cool and dim. 

‘*T have drawn this for you, Miss Wayne.” 

She bent and took the sketch which he drew 
from his port-folio. 

‘It is Manfred in the Coliseum,” said he. 

She glanced at it; but the smile faded en- 
tirely. Arthur stared at her in astonishment 
as the blood slowly ebbed from her cheeks, then 
streamed back again. 

The head of Manfred was the head of Abel 
Newt. Hope Wayne looked from the sketch to 
the artist, searching him with her eves to dis- 
cover if he knew what he was doing. Arthur 
was sincerely unconscious. 

Hope Wayne dropped the paper almost in- 
voluntarily. It floated into the road. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Merlin,” said she, 
making a step to recover it. 

He was before her, and nanded it to her 
again. 

“Thank vou,” said she, quietly, and went in. 

It was still twilight, and Arthur lighted a 
cigar and sat down to a meditation. The re- 
sult of it was clear enough. 

“That head looks like somebody, and that 
somebody is Ilope Wayne’s secret.” 

Putf—putt—puff. 

““Where did I get that head?” He could not 
remember. ‘ Tut!” cried he, suddenly bring- 
ing his chair down upon its legs with a force 
that knocked his cigar out of his mouth, ‘I 
copied it from a head which Jim Greenwich 


_ has, and which he says was one of his school- 


fellows.” 

Meanwhile Hope Wayne had locked the door 
ofherroom. Then she hurriedly tore the sketch 
into the smallest possible pieces, laid them in 
her hand, opened the window, and blew them 
away into the dark. | 


WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 

New York, Saturday, June 18, 1859. 
Tur Wholesale Produce Markets have been much de- 
pressed during the week for the principal kinds of Bread- 
stufis, which have been offered more freely than they 
have been required by the regular trade, who have made 
the bulk of the purchases, There has been very little 
demand from either speculators or shippers, and with re- 
ceipts exceeding the anticipations of most operators, hold- 
ers Lave manifested considerable eagerness to sell... 
Cotton has been in moderate request, and has advanced 
4c. per pound....Provisions have been unsettled, closing 
heavily at reduced prices for most kinds. The transac. 
tions in Pork have been mainly for future delivery. ... 
Sugars have been in fair demand. Coffee, Teas, Rice, 


.aid Molasses have been lightly dealt in....Hay, Hops, 


seeds, and Tobacco have attracted more sttention.... 
Fish. Naval Stores, Oils, Tallow, and Wool have heen 
less sought after....Hides and Leather have been pretty 
actively inquired for at buoyant prices....Metals have 
been in limited request....We append a revised list of 
the closing quotations for the leading articles: 

Standard Super State Flour, per barrel $605 @ $630 


Superfine Western ............ 635 
Low to Choice Extra Ohio........... 6990 @ 825 
Extra Missouri, 60) @ 1000 
Superfine Southern...... 615 @ TES 
Superfine Rye Flour............... 390 @ 15 
Jetsey orn Bleal 410 4415 
White Michigan Wheat, per bushel... 152}. 175 
White Southern Wheat....... 16, @ 195 
ted Western Wheat...:............. 15) w 1162} 
90 @ 120 
New Yellow 85 @ &S 
Barley...... 6) @ “2 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Uats........ it @ 48 
SodtheFn Oats 4? @ 465 
Cotton, middlings, per pound......... 11; @ 2 
New Mess Pork, per barrel....... oene — w 1650 
Prime Pork .|.....-.. 000 — @ 1462 
Cotntry Mess Beef Sin 
KLams, PCF POUL... $ @ 


county, N. J. 


Shoulders......... 


WHOLESALE Prices OBTAINED LY ar Wasi. 
INGTON MARKET. 


Strawberries, rer i00 baskets........ - $150 @ $500 
Her pound 4@ 10 
Crooseberries, per bushel 1 75 3 Oo 
Peaches, per bushel ....... YOU 1250 
Apples, per Darrel. 25) @ 400 
Potatoes, vid, per barrcl........ ST @ 295 
Potatoes, new, Souther 25 @ 325 
Onions....... 250 @ 300 
Qnions, 2ew, per dozen bunches...... 3T @ 62 
Turnips...... 37 @ 5D 
Turnips, per basket 100 125 
jeets, per dozen bunches............ 59 @ 75 
1 09 @ 1 25 
<arrots, new, per dozen bunches ..... 31 @ 3 
Cabbage, new, per 160. eeeereeeeseeee 4 00 @ S 00 
Garlic, per 100 bunches.............. 500 @ ite 
Green Beans, per bushel ............ 137 @ 150 
Green Peas, per bushel 50 @ 62} 
Cucumbers, per 100... 200 @ 400 
Eggs, N. Y. and N. J., per dozen .... 15 @ 16 
PRIS... 3s @ 62 
Chickens, Bucks Co., per pound...... — @ 15 
Geese, 1 00 @ 150 
Turkeys, per . 10 @ 14 
Ducks, 7D @ 1 25 
Pigeons, per 150-@ 200 
BGipe, Per 2 @ 200 


Summer Resorts. 
Cozzens’ Hotel, West Point, N. Y. 
La Tourette House, Bergen Point, N. J. 
Trenton Falls Hotel, Trenton Falls, N. Y, 
Hopatcong House, Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
Ckarles Island House, Milford, Conn. 
Cliffwood House, Cliffwood, Raritan Bay, N. J. 
Congress Hall, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Hiowland's Hotel, Long Branch, N. J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COCOAINE. | 


From the high respectability and great skill of Mr. 
Burnett as a chemist, we herald with pleasure the iftro- 
duction of any thing coming from his hands. His cele- 
brated toilet preparations have already extended his pop- 
ularity from one part of the Union to the other; and one 
result of their excellence is that those who use them 
once are always sure to give them the preference as 
standard articles for the toilet. Aside from their ele- 
gance, they are believed to be positive specifics for tlie 
purposes for which they are recommended.—A ttlebero. 


COZZENS’ 
West Point Hotel 


NOW OPEN. 


LA TOURETTE HODUSE, 
BERGEN Point, Hupson Co. N. J. 
Wesley W. Hill (ate of the Lafarge House), Proprietor. 

This fashionable Summer Hotel is beautifully situated 
on the banks of the Kill ron Kull, opposite Staten Island. 
Excellent Bathing, Boating, Fishina, and Driving in the 
immediate vicinity. Gentlemen with their families vis- 
iting New York, will find this House as convenient as a 
hotel in town, as it takes no lenger time (only 35 minutes 
by Steamboat) to reach it, than to go from South Ferry 
to Union Square. 


TRENTON FALLS. 


This most picturesque of the WATER FALLS OF 
AMERICA can now be reached at a small expense from 
Utica by Railroad. 


N. B.—Three trains a day. : 


L_LA== HOPATCONG HOUSE, AT 
4. LAKE HOPATCONG, NOW OPEN. 
Gentlemen with their families, or single gentlemen, 
can make arrangements for Summer Board at reasonable 
prices. Parties wishing that rare amusement, viz.: 
**GOOD FISHING,” can enjoy it at this beautiful place — 
te perfection; also, GOOD BATHING. It is two-and-a- 
half heurs’ ride from New York, by Morris and Essex 
tailroad to Drakeville station, where stages will be in 
waiting to convey passengers to the House, a distance 
ef three miles. Post Office address—Drakeville, Morris 
H. DAVIS. 


CHARLES ISLAND HOUSE, 
Milford, Conn., 
NOW OPEN. 
W. H. BURROUGHS, PROPRIETOR, 
Late Proprietor of the Irving and La Farge Houses 

New York City. : 

Cliffwood House, at Cliffwood, 

faritan Bay, near Keryport, N. J. 

The above establishment is now open for the reception 
of Visitors. Sea Bathing and Fishing at the house. 
Location unsurpassed and perfectly healthy. A larae 
grove to be let near the house for select parties, with 
ample accommodatian for twenty thousand. For further 


information, address the Proprietor, as above; 
T. POUCHER. 


CONGRESS HALL, 
Saratoga Springs. 


This well-kept and fashionable HOTEL IS NOW 
OPEN for the Season. Apartments can be engaged by 


addressing the Proprietors, 
HATHORN & McMICIHAEL. 


Long Branch, N. J. 
Howland’s Hotel, 


is 
Now Open for the Season. 


The White Mountain Guide Book. 
Edited by SAMUEL C, EASTMAN. 
Contributions by Rev. 7. Starr King, of Boston, Dan- 
ie! Goodwinand Rev. Avaustus Woodbury, of Providence. 
Second and enlarged Edition, with Cuts and Map. The 
Guide contains full and reliable descriptions of the 
mountain region, and of all the various routes to the 
mountains. forsale by ROSS .& TOUSEY, New York, 
General Agents, and by Booksellers generally. 
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